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THE “SINGER” 


“NEW FAMILY” 


SEWING MACHINES 


Are fitted to work ¥ Hand or Treadle, and in a Portable 
ase for Travelling. 


THE “SINGER” 


“NEW FAMILY” 


SEWING MACHINES 


SEW THE LOCK-STITCH, THE NEW EMBROIDERY 
STITOH, and every variety of Plain and Ornamental Sewing. 


THE “SINGER” 
SEWING MACHINES 


The most complete with new Improvements, and of several 
Patterns for Manufacturers’ use in every class of Sewing, 
Working BUTTON-HOLES, &c, &c. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


THE “SINGER” 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
CHIEF OFFICE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
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BRANCH DEPOTS: 
Sours Loypow 8, Newington | Giascow 65, Buchanan St. 
Causeway Dunpes ,,.49, Reform Street 
21, Bold Street Dusuin ,,.69, Grafton Street 
...105, Market St. | Be.rast ...7, Donegal Square 
Neweastiz ...58, Northumber- | Azerpzen 46, George Street 


..» 107, Princes St. 1,Commercial St, 
LOCAL AGENTS IN EVERY TOWN. 








147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON.. 

















Pronounced Be careful 


to ask for 


“LEA & PERRINS” 
SAUCE. 


by Connoisseurs 


THE ONLY 


*,® See name on wrapper, label, bottle, and 


stopper. Sold by Crosse & Blackwell, London, H 
and by all dealers in Sauces. é 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


LEA & PERRINS, 


WORCESTER, — 






































jand Street BrisTow ...19, High Street 
Epimsouneu., 









































ADVERTISEMENTS. 








LOAKEY S. SILVERSMITHS’ SOAP. 


(NON-MERCURIAL) 


fe" Cleansing and Polishing Silver, Electro-Plate, 
Plate Glass, Marble, &c. Tablets 6d. each. 


OAKEY'S WELLINGTON KNIFE POLISH 


Prepared expressly for the Patent Knife Cleaning Machines, 
India Rubber and Buff Leather Knife Boards. Knives 
constantly cleaned with it have a brilliant polish equal to 
new cutlery. Sold in Packets, 3d. each; and Tins, 6d., 1s., 
2s. 6d., and 48. each. 


THE TEETH.—tie decay of the teeth and 


gums arises from various causes; but, principally, 
it may be attributed to early negle ct, ili health, or 
the use of cheap tooth- powders and pastes contain- 
ing mineral substances and deleterious acids, which 
give temporary whiteness to the teeth, while they 
corrode the enamel. To this fact, indeed, is prin- 
cipally to be attributed the long botanical research, 
which was happily terminated by the most felicitous 
discovery ever given to the world for the preserva- 
tion of the teeth, gums, and breath, viz., Rowlands’ 
Odonto,or Pearl Dentifrice. Prepared from Oriental 
herbs with unusual care, and transmitted to this 
country at great expense, Rowlands’ Odonto is no 
less distinguished for its powerfully efficacious, 
antidotal, and purifying virtues, in immediately 
arresting caries, or decay in the teeth, than for its 
stimulative properties in fixing them (when loose) 
firmly in their sockets, and in giving a healthy 
redness and firmness to the gums. Its corrective 
properties are, in particular, most pleasingly dis- 
played in respect to the breath—to which it imparts 
a sweetness and fragrance not a little gratifying to 
its possessor. As the most efficient and fragrant 
aromatic cleanser of the mouth, teeth, and gums 
ever known, Kowlands’ Odonto has now for a long 
series of years occupied a distinguished place at the 
toiletsof the Sovereigns and the Nobility throughout 
Europe; while the general demand for it at once 
announces the favour in which it is held by the 
public at large. 








OAKEY'S INDIA RUBBER KNIFE BOARDS 


Prevent friction in cleansing and injury to the kuife. Price 
from 6d. each. Oakey’s Wellington Knife Polish should be 
used with the boards. 

Sold everywhere by Grocers, Ironmongers, Brush-makers, 


i Chemists, &c. Wholesale b 
es Coenen, Oe or d 66 C(AVORY and MOORE’S PANCREATIC EMULSION 


JOHN OAKEY and SONS, \O improves Digestion and Nutrition. Patients can 

s . | take it when they cannot take Cod Liver Oil.” See 

Manufacturers of | Medical Reports with each Bottle. Prices, 2s. 6., 4s. 6d. 
and 8s 

PANCREATIC (Digestive) COCOA, combining the 


EMERY CLOTH, BLACK LEAD, © sieshens death Gane te ee 
CABINET GLASS PAPER &c- | perties. ‘Tins, 1s. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., 10s. 6d. and 20s. = 
143, New Bond Street, London, and all Chemists. 
172, BLACKFRIARS’ ROAD. 


Note.—* SAVORY and MOORE,” on the label. 
BEVERY FAMILY SHOULD EKBHEP THE FAMED 


TONIC BITTERS. 
“WATERS’ QUININE WINE,’ 


FOR STRENGTHENING THE SYSTEM. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, &c., at 30s. per dozen. 
WATERS & WILLIAMS, the erigheal Makers Worcester House, 34, Eastcheap, E.C. 


DEBILITY WASTING &c. 

















JAQUES's CROOUET, 








ADOPTED BY ALL DISTINGUISHED PLAYERS OF THE GAME. 
PRICES FROM 15s. PER SET. DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


THE CLUB SET, £3 10s., 
includes all the latest improvements, and is the finest set in Boxwood made. 
Wholesale—JAQUES & SON, 102, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 


CAUTION.—To guard against inferior imitations observe the name “ Jaques & Son,” on each Box, without 
which none are genuine. 























ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PURE CLARETS. 
E. LAZENBY AND SON, 


6, EDWARDS STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
Beg to direct attention to the following pure unloaded Wines of their own special importation. 
LIGHT BORDEAUX, per doz. 24s. FINE BORDEAUX, per doz. 36s, 
An excellent Dinner Wine. A Dessert Wine, wiih Bouquet. 
Samples and detailed List of other Wines forwarded on application. 
CELLARS AND OFFICES-—6, EDWARDS STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON, W 
COGNAC BRANDY, Fine Quality, 54s. Very Choice Old, 75s. per doz. 


E. LAZENBY AND SON, WINE MERCHANTS, 
6, EDWARDS STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
SAMPLES AND A DETAILED LIST OF WINES FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. _ 














DESCRI PTION. 
THE ‘ AUTOMATONS’ 


are guaranteed to per- 
form their work perfect- 
ly, and if not approved 
may be returned within 
a month. They are 
Easy to Work 

Light in Draught, 

ost Noiseless ; SA tS 1 
and being driven by a 
machine-made gearing 


Are not liable 
to get out of order. 


PRICES. 
THE ‘ AUTOMATOXS. 


oooooeo 


GARSER ROLLERS. 
6 inch .. 15 
18 inch... 3 oO 
20 inch .........2 10 
22 inch ...... : x 
24 inch.........3 10 
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Illustrated Lists and 
Testimonials sent post free 





LAWN MOWER 








DELIVERED FREE 
To all the principal Stations 
in England. 














RANSOMES, Sims | & HEAD, ORWELL _Works, Ipswicu. 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS. 


| EXPERIENCE.—This question is often asked by sufferers 
| from humours, abscesses, and other alarming diseases: 
“ What treatment of my malady is the safest and purest?” 
The unsolicited testimony of thousands points out 
Holloway’s Ointment and Pills as the most reliable of 
curative means. The drugs of which they are compounded 
are highly purifying, very strengthening, and altogether 
uninjurious. 


'TMWINBERROW’S DANDELION, CAMO- 
MILE and RHUBARB PILLS, an effectual cure of 
Indigestion, all stomach complaints, and liver affections. 
In cases of constipation these pills never fail in producing 
| a healthy and permanent action of the bowels; so that in a 
short time aperients wi)l not be required, and, being quite 
as innocent as castor oil, they may be given to children 
, EDWARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON. 








GLASS SHADES, 
FERN CASES AND AQUARIUMS. 
Flower Vases. Hyacinth Glasses. 


CLAUDET, HOUGHTON, AND om | 


89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Lists of Prices sent free on Application. 
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VIOLETS’ PERFUMERY of every description sold by all respectable * 
Perfumers, Hairdressers, and Chemists, and at the Depdt for the United 
Kingdom. 


Ll oGREAT CASTLE ST. 




















"REGENT_St. LONDON.W 












































ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FLOUR 
OATMEAL. 


FLOUR (ESSEX), Warranted free from Adulteration, to any part of London (not less than 14 lbs.), 
carriage free. Whites, for Pastry; Households, recommended for Bread-making ; Seconds ; Wheat 
Meal, for Brown Bread. Best Fine and Coarse Scotch Oatmeal, Flour of Lentils, Maize Meal, Scotch 
Brose Meal,&c. HORSNAILL & CATCHPOOL, Bullford Steam Mills, Witham, Essex ; 355, Goswell 
Road, City Road, E.C. ; 40, Ludgate Hill, E.C. ; and 311, Caledonian Road, N. Directions for Bread- 
making gratis. Terms Cash. A half-sack (140 Ibs.) carriage free to any railway station within 200 
miles. Circular of Prices by Post. Address, HORSNAILL AND CATCHPOOL, Liverpool Road, 


London, N. 


NOTE.—HORSNAILL & CATCHPOOL obtain their Oatmeal, both 
fine and round, from the best Scotch Millers. 
LARGE CONSUMERS TREATED witTH. 


s«swhANGDALE'S 
‘ETHYL CH’ & CANTHARIDINE 


Will positively reproduce, thicken, and prevent the HAIR 
——-- FALLING OFF, also rapidly promote the growth of 
> J TTS IWTT ‘ Whiskers, Moustaches, &c. Dr.C. J. B. Winns, F.R.S., 
— rs, and NEURALGIA, 49, Upper Brook Street, W.—*“ I use and recommend your 
—= Cantharidine for restoring the hair.” Dr. RoBERTs, 54, 
. . | Manchester Street, W.— ‘The best stimulant for the hair 
‘THE GREAT RE MEI DY of the day  is| that can possibly be invented.” Sir W. J. Hooxsr, F.R.S., 
_ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE: afew | Royal Gardens, Kew.—* Scientific, ingenious, and useful to 
doses will cure all incipient cases. Caution—The extra-| mankind.” Stroppart, Chemist, Grassmarket, Edinburgh. 
ordinary medical reports on the efficacy of chlorodyne | —“ 1 never saw anything bring out the young hairs on the 
renders it of vital importance that the public should obtain | face so rapidly.” All Chemists, or post-free, 3s. 6d. and 5s 
the genuine, which is now sold under the protection of | from Laboratory, 72, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON. 
Government authorising a stamp bearing the words “ Dr. J. 


Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne,” without which none is} ’ 
genuine. See decision of Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page LANGDALE'S PRIZE HAIR DYE. 
Wood, the Times, July 16, 1864. Sold in bottles, 1s. 14¢.,| One bottle is instantaneous, indelible, harmiess, and scent- 
2s, 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. Sole manufacturer, less. Post-free 3s. 6d. 

J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Loudon, W.C. The Lancet Re port with each bottle. 


KINAHAN'S LL WHISKY=--DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 


THIS celebrated Old IRISH WHISKY gained the Dusrin Puan MEDAL. 


It is Pure, Mild, Mellow, Delicious, and very Wholesome. 
Sold in Bottles, 3s. 8d., at the Retail Houses in London; by the Agents in the principal towns in 
England; or Wholesale at 
8, GREAT WINDMILL STREET, LONDON, 
Observe the Red Seal, Pink Label. and Cork branded _“ Kiwanan’s LL Wursky.’ 


CARPETS, CURTAINS, CABINET FURNITURE. 
GEORGE DIACK, 


212 & 213, OXFORD STREET, W., 


Invites public attention to his Stock of Carpete, comprising all the Manufactures for Dining- Rooms, Libraries, Drawing- 

Rooms, and Chambers; toa unique collection of Silk Fabrics from the most approved Factories of Lyons and Spitalfields. 
CABINET FURNITURE OF FIRST-CLASS MAKE 

BEDSTEADS AND BEDDING SUITABLE FOR THE MANSION OR COTTAGE. 


212 & 213, OXFORD STREET, W. 
W. F. THOMAS & CO’S PATENT SEWING MACHINES. 


GEW ING MACHINES FOR DOMESTIC PURPOSES. \J 7AX THREAD MACHINES FOR SADDLERS. 
= 
QEWING MACHINES FOR TAILORS. Be i. HOLE MACHINES FOR CLOTH AND 


% 
GEW ING MACHINES FOR BOOTMAKERS. *,* ALL LOCK-STITCH, work alike on both sides. 
‘WO THREAD MACHINES on Tuble complete 70s. 


ee MACHINES FOR SHIRT AND COLLAR a _ Catalogues and Samples Post Free. 
EK 7. F. THOMAS and O©UO., the original Patentees, 1 and 2, 


SEWING MACHINES FOR DRESS AND MANTLE Cheapside: Regent Circus, Oxford Street, London; and 54, 
KERS. Union Passage, Birmingham. —AGENTS WANTED. 








DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, | 
[FOR COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
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6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 





MECHI’S DRESSING BAGS. 
112, REGENT STREET. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


NALDIRES TABLET. 





A MEDICATED SOAP ( 


FOR WASHING DOGS. 


AND DESTROYING INSECTS. 


Fs Price ]/s. ax ™S 


WRIGHT & HOLDSWORTH, LONDON, S.W. SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


_— 





FREE FROM POISON) 











MRS. HARRIS HERBERT'S 
AMERICAN , 


HAIR DRESSING 


Is the favourite preparation used by the American Ladies 
for strengthening, vivifying, promoting a luxuriant growth, 
and adding brilliancy, fragrance, and lustre to the hair. It 
cures baldness, thickens thin hair, and prevents it from 
falling off, and never fails in restoring grey hair to its natural 
colour and beauty, and is an essential toilet requisite for all 
who wish to have and preserve that choicest gift of nature 
—a good head of hair. Sold in bottles by all Chemists, at 
3s. 6d. and 7s. each, and wholesale by Messrs. J. SANGER & 
SONS, 150, Oxford Street, London. 
SPECIAL NOTICE TO LADIES. 

Mrs. HERBERT has just issued an English edition of her 
Treatise on the Human Hair and its Physiology, comprising 
its varities, treatment, beauty, and improvement; together 
with a few hints on the PRESERVATION OF THE COM- 
PLEXION, intended for the guidance of those who wish to 

reserve, beautify, and enhance their personal appearance ; 
it can be obtained Gratis of most respectable Chemists 
throughout the United Kingdom. 


COME AN HAIR DYE.—UNWIN and 





ALBERT’S, 24, Piccadilly—is so 
effective and instananeous that grey hair 
is coloured permanently a natural brown 
or black the moment it is toucned by the 
dye, leaving it pérfectly clean and soft 
as before the application. In cases at 
5s. 6d., 108. 6d., and 21s. Sample case ‘tT 
2s.6d. By post 40 stamps. ¥ 

HAIR 


A Ukicomus FLUID, for GOLDEN 
_ harmless as pure water, has the 
astonishing power of quickly imparting a 
rich golden flaxen shade to hair of any 
colour. Its patronage has caused many 
imitations.—5s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 21s, 


UNWIN & ALBERT, 


24, PICCADILLY, 
PERFUMERS to the ROYAL FAMILY.’ 











CROSBY'S BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked to 
give relief in Coughs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases. 
Instead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY'S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 

SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “Anti-Lancet,” says 
**T have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and invariably 
it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in cases 
of Pulmonary Consumption; and I can, with the greatest 
confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct to 
an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, Nights Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, 
and all affections of the throat and chest. Sold by all 

| Chemists, in bottles at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6¢., and 11s. each, and 
Wholesale by JAS. M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough. 


SPRING MEDICINE. _ 


The best purifier of the Blood at this season of the year is 
admitted by all to be 


| KAYE’S 
' WORSDELL’S PILLS, 


which by their mild yet effectual operation, remove all 
oppressive accumulations, regulate the secretions of the 
liver and bowels, strengthen the stomach, and purifv the 
blood. Unlike many remedies, they do not induce liability 
to take cold or establish a necessity for the habitual use of 
purgatives, and are thus strongly recommended as the 


BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 


| Sold by all Chemists and other dealers in patent Medicines, 
at ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 





| 





PRICE THREE SHILLINGS. FCAP. 8vo, CLOTH. 


ECCE HOMINES. 


By an OXFORD DON. 


____ ADAMS AND FRANCIS. 
Now ready, price 12s. cloth, THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL VOLUME OF, 


59, FLERT STREET, E.C. = : 


BRADSHAWS RAILWAY MANUAL, 


SHAREHOLDER’S GUIDE 


AND OFFICIAL 


DIRECTORY FOR 1869, 


Containing the History and Financial Position of every Company, British, Foreign, and Colonial—Statistics, Powers, 
and other Data to the Close of the Year—The Railway Interest in Parliament, &c.—Auxiliary Associations—A Complete 
Alphabetical Arrangement of the whole Administrative and Executive Staffs in the Three Kingdoms; with elaborate 
Steel Engraved Railway Maps of the British Isles and the Continent of Europe, India, &c. 





W. J. ADAMS, 59, FLEET STREET, &.0. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FOUNDED 1836. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
STREET, TEMPLE BAR, 


TRUSTEES. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD CHANCELLOR. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD CAIRNS. 
THE RIGHT HON. SIR W. BOVILL, Lorp Cuter Justice, C.P. 
THE RIGHT HON. SIR EDWARD VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 
THE HON. SIR GEORGE ROSE, 
THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esq., Q.C 
JOHN OSBORNE, Ese., Q.C. 
EDWARD SMITH BIGG, Esa. 
ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Ese., Taxina Master in Cuanceny. 


DIRECTORS. 
Girrarp, The Rt. Hon. Sir G. M., Lord Justice 
GREENE, 'T. Wess, Esq., Q.C. 





10, FLEET 





Austin, Cuar.es, Esq., Q.C. 
Bacon, James, Esq., Q.C., Commissioner in 











Bankruptcy. 
Beaumont, JAMES, Esq. 
Biec, Epwarp Sairu, Esq. 
Botton, Joun Henry, Esq. 
BroperiP, Francis, Esq. 
Cuicuester, J. H. R., Esq. 
Cookson, W. SrrickLanp, Esq. 
Duemore, Wittiay, Esq., Q.C. 
Foutert, ROBERT BAyLy, Esq. .» Taxing Master 
in Chancery. 
Frere, Bartie J. Laurie, Esq. 


KenpaL, Joun, Esq. 

Lams, Georce, Esq. 

Leman, James, Esq. 

OspornE, Joun, Esq., Q.C 
PemBERTON, E. Leicu, Esq. 
Rippett, Sir W. Bucuanan, Bart. 
Rose, The Hon. Sir Georee. 
Scappingc. Epwin Warp, Esq. 
Satu, The Hon. Mr. Justice Montacue. 
Smiru, Micwag., Esq. 

Trtson, Str THoMAs. 


SOLICITORS. 


Messrs. DOMVILLE, 


LAWRENCE, & GRAHAM. 


ACTUARY & MANACER. 
EDWARD ALGERNON NEWTON, Ese., M.A. 


\ HOLE-WORLD Policies granted for a single extra payment of 

10s. per £100, where no Special Liability to Foreign Residence 
Policies on Lives of full age when Assured, after Five 
Years’ existence without incurring extra charge for Foreign Licence, 


then exists. 


allow unrestricted residence in any part of the w orld. 


Ordinary Policies 


allow, from the date of i issue, residence in any part more than 33° from 


tne E quator. 


NINE-TENTHS of the total Profits divisible every Five years 


amongst the Assured. A 
Claims between two divisions. 


valuable provision for Policies becoming 
Very moderate Non-Bonus Premiums. 


The GENERAL CONDITIONS of Assurance printed thereon are 
specially framed: to secure to Policies of the Society, when once issued, 
absolute freedom from all liability to future question. 





E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 




















ADVERTISEMENTS. 








BREAKFAST, A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT. 


The following interesting remarks are 


from the Civil Service Gazette :— 

“There are very few simple articles of food 
which can boast so many valuable and important 
dietary properties as Cocoa. While acting on 
the nerves as a gentle stimulant, it provides the 
body with some of the purest elements of 
nutrition, and at the same time corrects and 
invigorates the action of the digestive organs. 
These beneficial effects depend in a _ great 
measure upon the manner of its preparation, but 
of late years such close attention has been given 
to the growth and treatment of Cocoa that there 
is no difficulty in securing it with every useful 
quality fully developed. The singular. success 





which Mr. Epps attained by his homeopathic 
preparation of Cocoa has never been surpassed 
by any experimentalist. Far and wide the re- 
putation of Epps’s Cocoa has spread by the 
simple force of its own extraordinary merits. 
Medical men of all shades of opinion have agreed 
in recommending it as the safest and most 
beneficial article of dict for persons of weak 
constitutions. This superiority of a particular 
mode of preparation over all others is a remark- 
able proof of the great results to be obtained 
from little causes. By a thorough knowledge of 
the natural laws which govern the operations 
of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful 





application of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which 
may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by 
the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever 
there is a weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame, 
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WRECKED IN PORT. 


A Serrat Story sy tae Avtruor or “ Buack SHeer.” 
— a 
BOOK II. 
CHAPTER XII. POOR PAPA’S SUCCESSOR. 


Ir has been seen that Mr. Creswell’s mar- 
riage with Marian Ashurst was sufficiently 
popular amongst the farmer class at Hel- 
mingham, but it was by no means so warmly 
received in other grades of society. Up at 
the Park, for instance, the people could 
searcely restrain their indignation. Sir 
Thomas Churchill had always been accus- 
tomed to speak of “my neighbour, Mr. 
Creswell,” as a “highly respectable man, 
sprung, as he himself does not scruple to 
own, from the people,” chirrupped the old Sir 
Thomas, whose great-grandfather had been a 
tanner in Brocksopp, “ but eminently sound 
in all his views, and a credit to the—ahem 
—commercial classes of the community.” 
They sat together on the magistrates’ bench, 
met on committees of charitable associa- 
tions, and such like, and twice a year 
solemnly had each. other to dinner to meet 
a certain number of other county people 
on nights when there was a moon, or, at 
least, when the calendar showed that there 
ought to have been one. In the same spirit 
told Lady Churchill, kindliest of silly old 
women, had been in the habit of pitying 
Marian Ashurst. ‘That charmin’ girl, so 
modest and quiet; none of your fly-away 
nonsense about her, and clever, ain’t she ? 
{I don’t know about these things myself, 
but they tell me so, and to have to go into 
lodgin’s, and all that; father a clergy- 
man of the Church of England too!” 
——staunch old lady, never moving about 
without the Honourable Miss Grimstone’s 
Church-service, in two volumes, in her 





But when the news of the forthcoming mar- 
riage began to be buzzed about, and pene- 
trated to the Park, Sir Thomas did not 


scruple to stigmatise his neighbour as an old f 


fool, while my lady had no better opinion 
of Miss Ashurst than that she was a “ for- 
ward minx.” What could have dis- 
turbed these exemplary people? Not, surely, 


sO 


the low passions of envy and jealousy ? Sir } 


Thomas Churchill, a notorious roué in his 
day, who had married the plainest-headed 
woman in the county for her money, all 
the available capital of which he had spent, 
could not possibly be envious of the fresh 
young bride, whom his old acquaintance 
was bringing home? And Lady Churchill, 
to whom the village gossips talked inces- 
santly of the intended redecoration of 
Woolgreaves, the equipages and horses 
which were ordered, the establishment 
which was about to be kept up, the posi- 
tion in parliament which has to be fought 
for, and, above all, the worship with which 
the elderly bridegroom regarded the ju- 
venile bride-elect—these rumours did not 
influence her in the bitter depreciation with 


which she henceforth spoke of the late | 


schoolmaster’s daughter? Of course not! 
The utterances of the baronet and his lady 
were prompted by a deep regard to the 
welfare of both parties, and a wholesome 
regret that they had been prompted to take 


a step which could not be for the future 


happiness of either, of course. 


Mr. Benthall, who, it will be recollected, } 


had succeeded the late Mr. Ashurst at the 


Helmingham school, and was comparatively | 


new to the neighbourhood, took but little 
interest in the matter, far as Miss 
Ashurst was concerned. He had a bowing 
acquaintance with her, but he had neither 
had the wish nor the opportunity of getting 
on more familiar terms. Had she married 


so 








trunk— “it really does seem too bad!” 
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any one else but Mr. Creswell, it would not 
have mattered one jot te the Rev. George 
Benthall ; but, as it happened, Mr. Benthall 
had a certain amount. of interest in the 
doings of the household at Woolgreaves, 
and the marriage of the chief of that house- 
hold premised to be an important event in 
Mr. Benthall’s life. 

You could scarcely have found a greater 
difference between any two men than be- 
tween James Ashurst and his successor. 
When James Ashurst received his appoint- 
ment as head-master at Helmingham, he 
looked upon that appointment as the cul- 
mination of his career. Mr. Benthall re- 
garded the head-mastership as merely a 
stepping-stone to something better. Mr. 
Ashurst threw his whole soul into his 
work. Mr. Benthall was content to get 
people to think that he was very hard- 
working and very much interested in his 
duties, whereas he really cared nothing 
about them, and slipped through them 
in the most dilettante fashion. He did not 
like work; he never had liked it. At 
Oxford he had taken no honours, made 
no name, and when he was nominated to 
Helmingham, every one wondered at the 
selection, except those who happened to 
know that the fortunate man was godson 
to one of the two peers who were life- 
governors of the school. Mr. Benthall 
found the Helmingham school in excellent 
order. The number of scholars never 
had been so large, the social status of the 
class which furnished them was undeniably 
good, the discipline had been brought to 
perfection, and the school had an excel- 
lent name in the county. It had taken 
James Ashurst years to effect this, but once 
achieved there was no necessity for any 
further striving. Mr. Benthall was a keen 
man of the world, he found the machine in 
full swing, he calculated that the impetus 
which had been given to it would keep it 
in full swing for two or three years, without 
the necessity for the smallest exertion on 
his part, and during these two or three 
years he would occupy himself in looking 
out for something better. What that some- 
thing better was to be he had not definitely 
determined. Not another head-mastership, 
he had made up his mind on that point; he 
never had been particularly partial to boys, 
and now he hated them. He did not like 
parochial duty, he did not like anything 
that gave him any trouble. He did lilt 
croquet-playing and parsonical flirtation, 
cricket and horse exercise. He liked 
money, and all that money brings, and 





after every consideration, he thought the 
best and easiest plan to acquire it would be 
to marry an heiress. 

But there were no heiresses in those 
parts, and very few marriageable girls. Mr. 
Benthall had met the two young ladies 
from Woolgreaves at several garden-parties, 
and had conceived a special admiration 
for Gertrude Creswell. Maud was far too 
grand, and. romantic, and self-willed for 
his taste, but there was something in 
Gertrude’s fresh face and quaint simple 


manner that was particularly pleasing to | 


him. But after making careful inquiries, 
Mr. Benthall discovered that Miss Gertrude 
Creswell’s chance of wealth was but small, 
she being entirely dependent on her uncle, 
whose affections were known to be entirely 
concentrated on his son. She might have 
a few thousand pounds perhaps, but a few 
thousand pounds would not be sufficient to 
enable Mr. Benthall to give up the school, 
and to live idle for the rest of his life. The 
notion must be given up, he feared. He 
was very sorry for it, for he really liked 
the girl very much, and he thought she 
liked him. It was a bore, a nuisance, but 
the other thing was impossible ! 

Then came Tom Creswell’s death, and 
that gave affairs another aspect. There 
was no son now to inherit all the accumu- 
lated wealth. There were only the two 
nieces, between whom the bulk of the pro- 
perty would doubtless be divided. That 
was a much more healthy outlook for Mr. 
Benthall. If matters eventuated as he 
imagined, Miss Gertrude would not merely 
have a sufficiency but would be an heiress ; 
and under this expectation Mr. Benthail, 
who had not seen much of the young ladies 


A 
xD 








of Woolgreaves for some time, now took || 


every opportunity of throwing himself in 
their way. These opportunities were tole- 
rably frequent, and Mr. Benthall availed 
himself of them with such skill and success 
that he had finally made up his mind to 
propose for Gertrude Creswell’s hand, with 


the almost certainty of acceptance, when || 
the news came down to the village that || 
Mr. Creswell was going to be married to | 
That was a tremendous | 


Marian Ashurst. 
blow! From what Mr. Benthall had heard 
about Miss Ashurst’s character in the vil- 
lage, there was little doubt in his mind that 
she had deliberately planned this marriage 
with a view to the acquisition of fortune 
and position, and there was no doubt that 


she would hold to both. The chance of | 


any inheritance for the girls was even 
worse than it would have been if Tom had 
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lived. In that case asense of justice would 
have impelled the old gentleman to do 
something for his nieces, but now he would 
be entirely under the sway of this money- 
loving woman, who would take care to 
keep everything to herself. It was a con- 
founded nuisance, for in regard to Gertrude 
Creswell Mr. Benthall had progressed con- 
siderably beyond the “liking” stage, and 
was really very much attached to her. 
What could be done? It would be impos- 
sible for him to marry a portionless girl. 
It would be utterly useless for him to ask 
her uncle to endow her, as Mr. Creswell 
would at once refer the question to his new 
wife, who—as he, Mr. Benthall, happened to 
know from one or two little scenes at which 
he had been present, and one or two little 
circumstances of which he had heard—was 
by no means lovingly inclined towards the 
young ladies who had become her step- 
nieces. It was horribly provoking, but 
Mr. Benthall could not see his way at all. 

One evening, some two or three days 
after Mr. Creswell’s marriage, Mr. Ben- 
thall was sitting in his study when there 
came a knock at the door, and a smart 
housemaid entering told him that Mrs. 
Covey had come back and would be glad 
to see her master. Mrs. Covey was an old 
woman who for many years had lived as 
cook with the Ashursts, and who, on their 
recommendation, had been accepted in a 
similar capacity by Mr. Benthall, on his 
assumption of office. But the old lady had 
been away from her work for some few 
weeks with a sharp attack of illness, which 
rendered her unfit for her duties, and she 
had been staying with a married daughter 
some miles on the other side of Brocksopp. 
A few days previously she had reported 
herself as cured, and as about to return to 
her place, and in due time she arrived at 
the school-house. Mr. Benthell was glad 
to hear of the old woman’s safe return, not 
that he cared in the least about her, or any 
other old woman, but she understood the 
place, and did her duty well, and some of 
the boarders had given decided evidence of 
the unpopularity of Mrs. Covey’s locum te- 
nens by leaving their dinners untouched, and 
making their meals in furtive snatches from 
their lockers during school-hours of provi- 
sions purchased at the “tuck-shop.” This 
sort of mutiny annoyed Mr. Benthall con- 
siderably, and consequently he was very 
glad to have the news of Mrs. Covey’s re- 
covery, and gave orders that she should 
be sent up to him at once. 

Whatever might have been the nature 





of Mrs. Covey’s illness, it certainly had not 
had the effect of toning down her com- 
plexion. She was a singularly red-faced 
old lady, looking as if constant exposure to 
large fires had sent the blood to her cheeks 
and kept it there, and she wore a very 
fierce little black front with two screwy 
little curls just in front ofeither ear, and in 
honour of her return and of her presentation 
to her master, she had put on a gigantic 
structure of net and ribbon which did duty 
for a cap. She seemed greatly pleased at 
the notice which Mr. Benthall took of her, 
and at the interest he seemed to show in 


her recovery, but nothing would induce her | 


to be seated in his presence, though he re- 
peatedly urged the advisability of her 
resting herself after her journey. Finding 
her obdurate in this matter, Mr. Ben- 
thall let the old lady have her way, and 
after he had chatted with her about her 
illness, and about her family, he thought 
he had exhausted the topics of interest be- 
tween them, and inwardly wished she 
would go. But as she evinced no in- 
tention of stirring, he was obliged to cast 
about for something to say, and oddly 
enough hit upon a subject, the discussion 
of which with this old woman, was de- 
stined to have a certain amount of in- 
fluence on his future life. 

“Well, we've had wonderful changes 
here in Helmingham since you’ve been 
away, Mrs. Covey,” he remarked. 

“ Ah! so I did heer, sir!” said the old 
woman. “ Poor old Muster Pickering gone 
to his feaythers, and Mrs. Slatter’s bad leg 
brokken out again, and not likely to heal 
this time, Anne told me Dr. Osborne 
says.” 

“ Ay, ay, but I’m not talking about old 
Pickering or Mrs. Slatter. 1 mean the 
wedding—the great wedding !” 

“ Ah, well, I’ve heerd nowt o’ that,” said 
Mrs. Covey, adding, in a grumbling under- 
tone, “I’m a stupid owd woman, and they 
tell me nowt.” 

“Not heard of it? Well, I wonder at 
that!” said Mr. Benthall, “ more especially 
as it concerns your young mistress that 
was—Miss Ashurst, I mean !” 

“What, is she married at last?” asked 
the old woman. 

“She is indeed, and to Mr. Creswell— 
Squire Creswell of Woolgreaves 

“ What!” screamed Mrs. Covey, falling 
backward into the chair, which was for- 
tunately close behind her. 
tell me that !” 

“T do indeed! 





When was it ?—last 
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Thursday. The—the happy couple’—(and 
Mr. Benthall gave a cynical grin as he said 
the words)—‘‘the happy couple are away 
now on their wedding trip.” 

“Well, I niver did! I niver did! The 
old squire to come and marry Miss Marian ! 
He that was allays so mumchance and so 
meek, and had a sweet tooth in ’s head 
after all! I thowt it was to talk wi’ the 
poor old master about book-larnin’ and 
such stuff that he comed here! Id niver 
an idee that he’d an eye for the young 

ell.” 

“Only shows how sly these old gentle- 
men can be when they choose, Mrs. Covey,” 
said Mr. Benthall, much amused, “ if they 
can deceive such sharp eyes as yours.”’ 

“Dear heart, I’ve no cause to call mine 
sharp eyes any longer, I think,” said the 
old woman, shaking her head, “ for I was 
took in by both on ’em. I niver thowt 
Miss Marian would throw t’other one over, 
that I niver did. 

“‘ What's thatyou’re saying, Mrs. Covey?” 
asked Mr. Benthall, sharply. 

“T was sayin’ that I allays thowt Miss 
Marian would howld by the t’other one, 
and. a 

“Other one? What other one? I 
never heard of there being any ‘ other one,’ 
as you call it, in regard to Miss Ashurst.” 

“No! You didn’t, I dare say! Nor 
didn’t not no one else!” said the old lady, 
with a frightful redundancy of negatives ; 
“but I did.” 

“And who was this ‘other one,’ if one 
may ask, Mrs. Covey ?” 

“* One may ask, and there’s only one can 
answer, and that one’s me. Ah, well, 
there’s no harm in tellin’, now that she’s 
married and all that, though I niver 
opened my mouth about it before to livin’ 
soul, hopin’ it would come all right like. 
Miss Marian were keepin’ company wi’ 
young Joyce !” 

“Joyce! Joyce !” repeated Mr. Benthall. 
“What, young Mr. Joyce, who was one of 
Mr. Ashurst’s masters here ?” 

“That very same! ay, and he were Miss 
Ashurst’s master, he were, at the time I’m 
speakin’ of!” said the old woman. 

“Too much kitchen fire has brought on 
softening of this old person’s brain!” said 
Mr. Benthall to himself. ‘‘ There can’t be 
a shadow of foundation for what she says, 
or I should surely have heard of it in the 
village!” Then, aloud, “ What makes you 
think this, Mrs. Covey ?” 

“What meks me think it? Why, my 
own eyesight meks me think it, and that’s 








the best think I can have i’ the matter,” 


replied the old woman, waxing rather cross | 


“cc No- 


at her master’s evident incredulity. 


body niver spoke of it, becos’ nobody knowed | 


it, but I’ve sat at the kitchen window o’ 


summer nights and seen ’em walkin’ roun’ | 


the garden for hours thegither, hand-in- 


hand, or him wi’ his arms round her waist, | 


and I know what that means, tho’ I may be 
an old fool!” 

“ No, no, Mrs. Covey, no one ever thought 
that for a minute,” said Mr. Benthall, 
anxious to soothe the old woman’s offended 
dignity, and really very much interested in 
the news she had given him. “ No doubt 


you're quite correct, only, as I had never | 


heard a hint of this before, I was rather 
startled at the suddenness of the announce- 
ment. Tell me now, had Mr. Ashurst any 
notion of what was going on ?” 

** Wasn’t the schoolmaster, poor feckless 
critter, allays buzzed in th’ heed wi’ book- 
larnin’ and troubles o’ all sorts? No bittle 
as iver flew war blinder, nor deafer, than my 
poor owd master in matters what didn’t 
concern him!” 

** Nor Mrs. Ashurst ?” 

“Ah, the poor sickly thing, wi’ pains 
here and aches there, and so dillicate, and 
niver ’nuff strength to look after what she 
ought, let alone anything else ! 
kept it to themselves, the young pipple, 
and nobody knowed nowt about it but me, 


and they didn’t know as I knew, for the || 


kitchen window, as you know, is hid wi’ 
fuzz and creepers, and you can see out 
wi’out bein’ seen! Lor, lor, and so she’s 
gone and married that owd man! And 
t’other one’s gone for sojer, they say, and 
all that story, as I used to sit i’ the kitchen 
and make up in my head, will never be! 
Lor, lor, what a world it is!” 


Mr. Benthall was very much surprised 
at the information which had come to him 
in that odd way. 
much about Marian Ashtrst, but he knew 
perfectly well that popular opinion in Hel- 
mingham and the neighbourhood held to 
the fact that she had never had any love- 
affair. He was disposed to regard her with 
rather more favour than before, for if what 
Mrs. Covey stated of her were true, it 
showed that at one time she must have 
possessed a heart, though she had allowed 


No! they | 


He had never thought | 


<> 





herself to ignore its promptings under the || 
overweening influence of avarice. Mr. Ben- || 


thall thought a good deal over this story. 
He wondered when, how, and under what 


circumstances Miss Ashurst had broken her | 
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engagement, if such engagement existed, 
with Joyce. Whether she had deliberately 
planned her marriage with old Creswell, 
and had consequently abandoned the other 
design, or whether the old gentleman had 
proposed suddenly to her, and the tempta- 
tion of riches and position being too great 
for her to withstand, she had flung her first 
lover aside on the spur of the moment, and 
thereby, perhaps, rendered herself wretched 
for life. Or what was it that the old woman 
said, about Joyce enlisting as a soldier? Per- 
haps that step on her lover’s part had been 
the cause of Miss Ashurst’s determination. 
No! on reflection, the enlisting, if he ever 
did enlist, looked like a desperate act on 
Joyce’s part, done in despair at hearing the 
news of Marian’s intended marriage! Mr. 
Benthall did not pin much faith to the enlist- 
ing part of the story. He had heard a good 
deal about Joyce from various sources, and 
he felt confident that he was by no means 
the kind of man who would be led to the 
perpetration of any folly of the kind. Mr. 
Benthall was puzzled. With any other two 
people he could have understood the hand- 
in-hand, and the arm-encircled waist, as 
meaning nothing more than a pleasant 
means of employing the time, meaning no- 
thing, and to be forgotten by both persons 
when they might chance to be separated. 
But Mr. Joyce and Miss Ashurst were so 
essentially earnest and practical, and so 
utterly unlikely to disport themselves in 
the manner described without there had 
been a sincere attachment between them, 
that, taking all this into consideration in 
‘conjunction with the recent marriage, Mr. 
Benthall came to the conclusion that either 
Mrs. Covey must have, unintentionally of 
course, deceived herself and him, or that 
there was something remarkably peculiar 
in the conduct of Miss Ashurst, something 
more peculiar than pleasant or estimable. 
He wondered whether Gertrude or Maud 
had any suspicions on the matter. They 
had neither of them ever spoken to him on 
the subject, but then Maud generally left 
him alone with Gertrude, and when he and 
Gertrude were together, they had other 
things than other people’s love-affairs to 
talk about. He had not been up to Wool- 
greaves since the wedding, had not—which 
was quite a different matter—seen either of 
the girls. He would ride over there the 
next afternoon, and see how matters pro- 
gressed. 

Accordingly the next day, while Maud 
and Gertrude were walking in the garden 
and discussing Mrs. Creswell’s newly-arrived 
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letter, or rather while Maud was comment- 
ing on it, and Gertrude, as usual, was 
chorusing her assent to all her sister said, 


they saw Mr. Benthall, at the far end of a | 


long turf walk, making towards them. Im- 
mediately on recognising the visitor Maud 
stopped talking, and looked suddenly round 
at Gertrude, who, of course, blushed a very 
lively crimson, and said, “ Oh, Maud, I wish 
you wouldn’t !” 

“ Wish I wouldn’t what, Gertrude ?” 

“Make me so hot and uncomfortable !” 

“My dear, I don’t make you hot and 
uncomfortable! We have been talking 
together for the last half-hour perfectly 
quietly, when suddenly—why, of course 
it’s impossible for me to say—you blush to 
the roots of your hair, and accuse me of 
being the cause !” 

“No; but, Mand, you don’t mind his 
coming ?” 

“ No indeed, Gertrude, I like him, if you 
mean Mr. Benthall, as of course you do, very 
much; and if you and he are both really in 
earnest, I think that you would Here 
he is !” 

“‘Good-day, ladies!” said Mr. Benthall, 
advancing with a bow. “I haven’t seen 
you since you were left deserted and forlorn, 
so I thought I would come over and ask 
what news of the happy couple.” 

“They will be back at the end of the 
week; we heard from Mrs. Creswell this 
morning.” 

“ Ah, ha, from the blushing bride! And 
how is the blushing bride, and what does 
she say ?” 

“‘She makes herself rather more odious 
and disagreeable than ever !” said Gertrude. 
“Oh, I don’t mind, Maud! Geo—Mr. 
Benthall knows precisely what I feel about 
Miss Ashurst and her ‘ superior’ ways and 
manners and nonsense !”’ 

‘* What has she done now P” 

“ Oh, she has—no, Maud, I will speak! 
She has written to say that Maud must 
give up her music-room, you know where 
she always sits and practises, and where 
she’s happier than anywhere else in the 
house, because my lady wants it for a bou- 
doir, or something, where she can show off 
her ‘ superiority,’ I suppose.” 

‘‘ Of course,” said Maud, ‘‘ Mrs. Creswell 
has a perfect right to 

“OQ, bother !” said Gertrude ; “ of course 
it’s perfectly disgusting! Don’t you think 
so, Mr. Benthali ?” 

“‘ That’s a home question,” said Mr. Ben- 
thall, with a laugh; ‘‘ but it is scarcely in 
good taste of Mrs. Creswell so soon to——” 
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“TI should think not, indeed!” inter- 
rupted Gertrude. “Oh, T see plainly what 
it will be. We shall lead nice lives with 
that awful woman !” 

“T don’t think you'll find, as I’ve told 
you before, that that ‘awful woman’ as you 
call her, will trouble herself with our com- 
panionship for long,” said Maud; “ and 
I cannot say that when she once comes into 
the house as mistress I should feel the 
least desire to remain here.” 

“And she'll do anything with poor 
uncle,” said Gertrude ; “‘ he dotes on her.” 

“Naturally,” said Mr. Benthall; “‘ and 
she is very much attached to him ? e” 

This question was rather addressed to 
Maud, and she answered it by saying 
quietly, “I suppose so.” 

“Oh, nonsense, Maud!” said Gertrude; 
“uncle’s an old dear—kindest, nicest old 
thing in the world, but not for a girl to like 
in—well, in that sort of way, don’t you 
know! Not the sort of man to be a girl’s 
first love, I mean !” 

“Are you sure that your uncle is Miss 
Ashurst’s first love ?” 

“We never heard of any other. What 
is it, George—Mr. Benthall, I mean? 
You’ve found out something! Oh, do tell 
us!” 

“ Did you know anything of a Mr. Joyce, 
who was one of Mr. Ashurst’s masters ?” 

* Certainly—a small, slim, good-looking 
young man,” said Maud. 

“‘ Good-looking, eh ?” said Mr. Benthall. 

“ Should not you say 80, Gertrude ?”’ 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Gertrude ; 
“he was too short, I think, and too dark. 
I like a—I mean And Gertrude 
broke down, and flew the flag of distress in 
her face again. 

“What of Mr. Joyce, in connexion with 
the subject on which we were talking, Mr. 
Benthall ?” asked Mand. 

And then Mr. Benthall told them all he 
had heard from Mrs. Covey. 


Gertrude went alone with Mr. Benthall 
to the gate, and they were a very long time 
saying their adieux. When she came back 
the house she found her sister in the 

all. 

“You found the gate very difficult to 
open, Gerty!” said Mand, with her grave 
smile. 

“Yes, dear, very difficult! Do you know, 
dear,—he hasn’t said anything, but I think 
Mr. Benthall is going to ask me to be his 
wife ! 1? 

“Well, Gerty, and what then ?” 





“Then I shall have a home to offer you, 
my darling! a home where we can be to- 
gether, and needn’t be under the rule of 
that beautiful, superior creature |” 





THE IRISH IN AMERICA. 


THERE are few more suggestive sights to a 
thoughtful mind than that which may be wit- 
nessed, several days in each week, at Queens- 
town, the harbour of Cork. It is there that 
the hundreds of poor Irish emigrants who 
every week flock on board the westward-bound 
Atlantic steamers, walk for the last time on 
their native soil, and gaze for the last time upon 
their dear home-friends. No one can see the 
embarcation of these multitudes of forlorn 
creatures, the long painful parting from country 
and from friends, the crowding of the steerage 
deck as the steamer slowly swings out of the 
harbour into the open sea, the tearful eyes, 
covering the rude visages with honest moisture, 
straining to catch a last glimpse of the dear 
people who stand on the shore, the exclama- 
tions and throwing out of arms as the beloved 
slopes of the Irish coast gradually recede from 
the view, no one with a heart can see this sight 
unmoved, or without feeling a keen sympathy 
for the motley, even ludicrous-looking, crowd 
which is huddled together in the “forward” 
part of the ship. 

Why have they left their native land, and 
what will they do when they reach America? 
Poverty and hardship, the impossibility of exist- 
ing in their own crowded country, the accounts 
which have come from friends in America, and 
the wonderful narratives of lucky neighbours, 
who have returned to tell how the poor man 
thrives on the Western Continent, these are the 
causes which have determined the bold venture. 
What they will do when they reach the other 
shore, few of them have the remotest con- 
ception. They are haunted by visions of 
broad acres and vast meadows which await 
the first comer ; by prospects of great fortunes 
easily acquired; by hopes of penetrating to 


the mines, and drawing thence endless nuggets 


of gold and silver. Some go in response to 
the urgent entreaty of relatives who have al- 
ready tried the experiment. This old man is 
going to join his daughter Biddy, a prosperous 
maid-of-all-work in New York; or to see his 
lusty son, Pat, who has subdued a government- 
given tract of forest and prairie land in the Far 
West, so that it now yields him goodly crops of 
wheat, and enables him to live in ease and 
contentment. These brawny fellows have had 
a message from a townsman, who is happy as 
a prosperous builder of railroads, and has told 
them that they have only to get over, to 
prosper likewise. 

With what self-denial have the poor souls 
hoarded up their pennies and sixpences, until 
they grew to the six sovereigns requisite to buy 
a steerage passage! And “how crowded and 
huddled ‘together are they over there in the for- 
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ward part of the steamer, living scantily on the 
limited allowance of bread, water, and occa- 
sional saloon leavings! ‘They manage, never- 
theless, to make aright merry voyage of it, after 
the home-sickness and sea-sickness are some- 
what worn off, and a general acquaintance has 
been scraped; and on many a night, at sea, 
you and I, ensconced in the saloon, may hear 
their merry laughter, their rollicking songs, 
and the measure of their Irish jigs. And 
when the last morning comes, ushered in by 
cries of ‘‘Land!” ‘'There’s Long Island!” 
‘‘There’s Staten Island!” ‘There are the 
masts of the vessels anchored at New York!” 
perhaps there is no one aboard the steamer 
who strains eyes shoreward with such anxious 
gaze, as do these poor Irish emigrants, come 
to a strange land and among a strange people 
to seek the means of bare existence. 

Of the Irish emigrants who thus land at the 
American ports, a very large majority remain 
where they first set foot on American soil. 
It is characteristic that, while French, Ger- 
man, Italian, and Scandinavian emigrants are 
prone to scatter themselves, to penetrate to 
the Western States, to become settlers on 
the vast fertile lands which the American Go- 
vernment parcels out and divides among those 
who will take and till them, to find out new and 
growing towns, and there establish themselves, 
the Irish almost invariably confine themselves 
to the vicinity, or the district of country 
round about the place where they reach the 
new continent. Thus it is that in nearly, if 
not all, of the Eastern cities there is, in the 
suburbs, a distinct Irish colony huddled toge- 
ther, living in little shanties, or in big houses 
which accommodate twenty or thirty families, 
and which is usually nicknamed by the native 
population ‘‘ Dublin.” According to the 
census, a large preponderance of the foreign 
population of the Atlantic cities is Irish; in 
the Western cities they are exceeded by the 
Dutch and Germans. Even the Frenchman, 
belonging to that nation which, of all civilised 
nations, travels least, is found in America to 
take more kindly to the life of a backwoods- 
map than the native of Erin. The Irishman 
is essentially a social animal; he sticks close 
to civilisation, hanging about its skirts; he 
huddles with groups of his own race near to 
populous cities and towns. The foreigner 
who visits New York for the first time is 
called upon to visit a certain notorious dis- 
trict in that metropolis, known, the land over, 
by the name of the “Five Points.” It is 
in the heart of the lower town, and its name is 
derived from the junction of five narrow and 
filthy streets, which meet in a kind of open 
Space in its centre. Here the Irish herd in 
squalid masses, living in houses where several 
families occupy a single room, issuing thence in 
the daytime to earn, or to pilfer, the pittance 
which is to keep them from starving for the 
next twenty-four hours. Here one sees the 
Irish in their state of lowest degradation. 
Here they are, thieves, vagabonds, murderers, 
garotters, burglars, here it is unsafe for the 








well-dressed citizen to pass, even in broad 
daylight, without an escort: so frightfully 
desperate is the misery of its low Irish 
denizens. Still, this “Five Points” district 
is, in a manner, a political power. Universal 
suffrage gives the people of the Five Points con- 
trol over the elections. There exists a coterie 
of wretched native American ‘‘roughs,” bar- 
room-keepers, gamblers, prize-fighters, who, 
by acts corrupt, yet shrewd, have managed to 
get this Irish population under their leader- 
ship. The result is seen in the election of 
corrupt mayors, of more corrupt judges, and 
of pugilists and gamblers to seats in the 
national congress. Electoral corruption, in- 
timidation, and bribery, are here carried on 
openly, unblushingly, and unmolested. It is un- 
safe for any man to approach the polls in the 
‘* Five Points” for the purpose of giving a vote 
against the favourite candidate. ‘The polls are 
guarded by troops of ruffians; the population of 
this quarter is a perpetual mob, ever ready for 
action ; even if the police were not kept away by 
the corrupt authorities which the ‘‘ Five Points” 
have put into power, they would hardly dare 
to engage with so formidable a mass of despe- 
rate vagabonds. The riots which now and 
then break out in the American metropolis 
have their rise in the ‘“ Five Points,” without 
exception. 

It may be here remarked that the criminal 
statistics of New York, indeed those of all the 
large Eastern cities, prove that a great majo- 
rity of the murders, thefts, and arsons com- 
mitted, are the work of the foreign population, 
and especially of the Irish. The ‘ Five Points” 
and the ‘ Dublins” of the Atlantic cities are 
very pandemoniums of strife and quarrelling ; 
and it is hard to conceive a more abandoned 
ruffian than the downright bad Irishman. The 
same spirit which commits agrarian crime on the 
soil of Erin, survives the Atlantic voyage, crops 
out on the other side, and fills the American 
courts and prisons with criminals of a most 
desperate and incorrigible class, All the virtue 
and patriotism in New York has hitherto been 
unavailing to destroy the political power which 
has its seat in the * Five Points.” 

But this is the darker side of the picture ; it 
is a necessary penalty for the hospitality which 
America extends to the vagrants of all nations. 
While, however, the lower, desperate, poverty- 
stricken stratum of the Irish do certainly con- 
stitute a great sore on the face of all the large 
American cities, the better and more honest 
class of Irish are a highly important element 
in American society. ‘The vast majority of 
the Irish who emigrate to the Western con- 
tinent, not only succeed in getting a good 
living, and comfortable situations, but they 
give in return an ample equivalent in their 
industry, and capacity for hard rough work. 
Probably every railroad in America was built 
by Irish hands; nearly all the heavy, disagree- 
able drudgery to be performed in the country 
is done by them. It is the Irish, and the Irish 
alone, who clean the streets, dig the gutters, 
| build the roads, make the sewers; the farms 
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teem with Irish labourers; they are the best 
fellers of wood and diggers of potatoes. They 
are, in America, emphatically toilers by the 
sweat of their brow. ‘They form a striking 
contrast with their companion in labour, the 
negro: all the world over, he has to be driven 
to his work—all the world over, he is lazy, and 
only exerts himself on compulsion of some sort 
or other. The Irishman works heartily and 
sturdily. He is impudent, he is obstinate, he 
is inclined to get into hot discussion with his 
comrades—but he works with a will. I have 
often seen Irishmen working on New England 
farms ; I never saw one with an inclination to 
indolence. This indefatigable capacity for hard 
toil enables the Irishman to outbid every com- 
petitor. And his lot is not to be despised. Let 
him once find work on a New England farm, 
and he has capital wages, comfortable lodging, 
healthy meals, good land to work on, plenty to 
drink, and people to bicker with. He was never 
born to manage a farm ; he is not thrifty ; as 
good a piece of ground as there is in the peerless 
Shenandoah valley of Virginia would go to ruin 
under his control; but set him his farm work— 
leave him no option but to dig this acre of pota- 
toes, or reap that field of wheat—and he stands 
unrivalled. The rule is, of course, not an uni- 
versal one; there are exceptional Irishmen 
who, from obeying, do learn to command; from 
inhabiting a farm, and plodding on it, these 
get to be thrifty and able to manage. Such an 
Irishman sometimes takes his place among the 
independent farmers ; one of the richest farmers 
in Massachusetts—a man who gets from his land 
some three or four thousand dollars a year—is 
an Irishman who emigrated to America twenty 
years ago without twenty shillings in the pockets 
of his patched trousers, who plodded and 
plodded, bought a little plot, added to it, and 
now sends his daughters to fashionable board- 
ing schools, his sons to the university, and his 
wife to town in a two-horse carriage. Among 
the farmers in the rural districts of New Eng- 
land—and especially in New Hampshire—it is 
the custom to treat the labourers and servants 
much as if ihey were members of the family. 
The Irish “ helps,” male and female, take their 
places at the table with the farmer, his wife, 
sons, and daughters; they are helped from the 
same dishes ; they join in the conversation, they 
enjoy their post prandial pipes with the ‘ boss,” 
on the little lawn in front of the farmhouse. 
They are provided with bedrooms in no respect 
inferior to those occupied by the master and 
mistress ; they join in many of their amusements 
—go a-fishing or picnicing with them; they 
sit in the parlour and hear the papers or books 
read in the evening; and, in short, partake of 
all the comforts and enjoyments of home. And 
the constant companionship of the average 
New England farmer's family is no mean ad- 
vantage to the poor, ignorant Irish emigrants. 
The New England farmer who so demo- 
cratically admits his poorest and most ignorant 
‘‘hand” to his table and his family circle, is 
almost without exception a man of some educa- 
tion, and of vigorous and independent habit of 





thought. He is not only capable of reading 
and writing, but he has a keen love of papers 
and b oks; is admirably posted in the politics 
and events of the day ; is himself a most enthu- 
siastic politician, and fairly revels in argumen- 
tation with a rustic opponent. He has been 
educated at one of those free schools of which 
New England people are justly proud : working 
on the farm, when a boy, during the summer 
months, and availing himself of the bleak 
winters to attend the little rustic school which 
a wise legislation has provided for him. Thus the 
Irish labourer, separated from the association of 
other ignorant Patlanders like himself, having 
in the association of the farmer’s family and in 
the comforts of the farmer’s house an eflicacious 
substitute forthe public-house, becomes more in- 
telligent and more industrious, and is gradually 
moulded into an useful member of democratic 
American society. Treated as an equal, ambi- 
tion of a worthy kind is begotten in him ; if he 
be as good as the “ boss,” and worthy to break 
bread with him, why not aspire to be a ‘“ boss” 
himself? And so it comes about that now 
and then examples appear, of Irishmen be- 
coming landed proprietors. But the larger 
part of the emigrants who penetrate beyond 
the cities, are of a nomadic, restless, roving 
disposition. They wander about the country 
in the summer time, picking up a farm- 
ing job here and there, indisposed to remain 
long in one place, working with a will, but 
thriftlessly spending their earnings as fast as 
they make them. Labour is so much in de- 
mand, that they never have to go far without 
employment, and in return for whatever work 
they do, they receive what must seem to them, 
coming from over-crowded Ireland, a very 
handsome wage. Notwithstanding all its ad- 
vantages, the Irishman in America does not 
appear to take so kindly to farm work as to the 
irksome drudgery which is his lot in the cities. 
After all, he prefers to live in ‘‘ Dublin,” if it be 
only the imitation Dublin which hangs on the 
outskirts of every American city. Here he has 
his mates and his wife, and here he cheerfully 
digs gutters, and clears streets, for the privilege 
of living in an over-crowded and dirty nest of 
children of Erin like himself. And here, in the 
cities, he is a godsend to the corporations, 
who get their more humble jobs done better 
and cheaper by the Paddies than by any other 
workmen. 

The mass of Irish remain in the Northern 
and Eastern States. To the South the Irishman 
is loath to go, for he finds in the negro a 
competitor who contests the market with him 
at great advantage. No white race can com- 
pete with the negro on a cotton, rice, or sugar 
plantation. The Irishman cannot exist on so 
little as the black man. The Irishman is the 
more vigorous labourer in the North; but 
the Southern sun melts him, gives him sun- 
stroke, paralyses him, while the hotter the 
day, the livelier the negro. It is amusing to 
note what an instinctive antipathy exists be- 
tween these two rival races for securing the 
work of the American employer. Each seems 
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a profound contempt for the other ; and as both 
are gifted with a facile use of the tongue, anda 
perfect arsenal of epithets, a hostile dialogue 
between the white and the black is one of the 
most unique and amusing imaginable. Some- 
times, in the more northerly of the States where 
slavery formerly existed, Irish and negroes are 
found huddled together in the same quarter or 
suburb ; then there is constant quarrelling and 
strife. 

It is odd that, much as the Irish like to 
huddle together and live in crowds, such a 
thing is scarcely ever heard of as an Irish 
colony in the vast plains of the West. Natural 
farmers as they are, you never hear of their 
associating together, taking a westward course, 


straight from shipboard, may be educated to 
her mistress’s peculiar style of cookery—every 
mistress, be it said, having a style and dishes 
of her own. The main trouble with the Irish 
servant is, that she is prone to be too social 
in character, readily makes acquaintances, and 
holds high carnival in the kitchen with the 
family provisions. Still, with all her short- 
comings, she is nothing less than invaluable to 
American households. It is only in the far 
West, and back in the rural districts of New 
England, that native American girls are found 
in service. ‘The negro ‘“ Mammies,” now free, 
are probably destined to become rivals of the 
Irish ‘* Biddies ;” still, the former usually prefer 
their native South to the bleak and unfruitful 
North. 


|| and settling on the rich domains which the 
|| American government offers free to all who 
! will ‘‘ squat” and till. In Michigan there is a 







During the war of the Rebellion, the Irish 
naturalised citizens of the United States did 


famous Dutch colony, where nothing but Dutch 
is spoken, nothing but Dutch dishes are eaten, 
nothing but Dutch pipes are smoked, and none 
but Dutchmen hold office ; a colony imported 


sterling service for the Federal cause. Through- 
out the land, volunteer regiments were formed 
composed exclusively of Irishmen; and more 
than one illustrious name among the Union 


generals betrays the Celtic origin of its bearer. 
Sheridan, now second in command of the Ameri- 
can army, was the son of Irish parents ; the gal- 
lant Colonel Corcoran, of the New York Irish 


from Amsterdam. Further South—in those 
states which formerly composed part of the 
French colony of Louisiane—French colonies 
may be found, where you would starve before you 








found a man who could understand your order 
for dinner in English. In Missouri, Nebraska, 
and Kansas, German settlements may be found 
quite as characteristic and exclusively foreign. 
There is so large a leaven of the Teutonic ele- 
ment in Missouri, that a German refugee has 
just now been elected United States senator to 
represent that great and growing state. But 
the Irish have not, as a mass, a capacity of 
self-reliance. They must cling as dependents 
upon another civilisation; so they remain 
in the East, and leave the emigrants of other 
nations to patiently build up communities 
stamped with their own national traits in the 
boundless West. 

What becomes of the Irish gir/s who con- 
stitute a large majority of the emigrants? 
The great mass of them become cooks, maids- 
of-all-work, chambermaids, household servants 
of some sort. Probably the chambermaids and 
scullerymaids of every hotel in New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago—all the cities —are 
buxom Irish girls. At least nine-tenths of 
the servants in the private houses in the North 
and East are of the same nation. The healthy 
Irish girl who leaves her own country to seek 
her fortune beyond the ocean, has in her ex- 
cellent stuff for the fulfilling of household 
duties. She is strong, she is quick to learn, she 
is willing to work, and wherever she is wanting 
in taste, tutelage by the mistress goes far to 
mend it. Many family matrons prefer to take 
a raw emigrant rather than a girl who has been 








Regiment, was one of the most brilliant soldiers 
and best beloved commanders of the epoch. The 
revival of Fenianism since the war, is often attri- 
buted to the martial spirit engendered among 
the Irish soldiers during that great struggle ; 
and this is no doubt partially true. But the 
spirit of hostility to England among the emi- 
grant Irish of America was universally preva- 
lent long before the war; and while that event 
gave greater force to the movement in favour 
of Irish independence, it by no means developed 
any greater rancour than that previously felt 
towards the mother country. Fenianism owes 
much encouragement to native American de- 
magogues who have hounded it on for their 
own political purposes; but it chiefly owes its 
popularity among the American Irish to the 
energy, boldness, and eloquence of a few Irish 
leaders, most of whom were Federal officers in 
the war. If anything were wanting to prove 
the incapacity of the Irish character for self- 
government, the course of Fenianism in America 
proves it. They are too bellicose among them- 
selves; they never have been cordially united ; 
they are credulous, and allow swindlers to rob 
them; they are quarrelsome, and dissipate their 
energy and resources in internal dissension. 
The poor Irish servant, ardently attached to 
‘‘darling Erin,” and excited by the harangues 
against England, saved her little weekly 
pittance, and cheerfully gave it upto Fenian 
‘‘circles” to be devoured by the leaders of the 
cause, and to be embezzled by the swindlers to 








whom they confided it. 

The Irish in America, although, as has 
been said, they are clannish, do yet gradually | 
merge themselves into the general community, | 
and become part and parcel of the American | 


not troubled with too many beaux and acquaint- 
ances, she blunders yet is willing to learn, she 
does her best, and she has not yet acquired | 
those grand notions of dress and independence 
which the Irish girl long resident is apt to | population. 


long in America. She is more honest, she | 





The second generation of the 
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emigrant Irish are educated at the free public 
schools, rise to a higher sphere of labour than 
their parents, in many instances become Pro- 
testants, and then freely mingle with the rest 
of the community as thoroughly Americanised 
citizens. Many of the most eminent Ame- 
rican statesmen, scholars, and merchants have 
been the children of emigrants, or have come 
from the generation next succeeding the native 
Irish generation. Presidents Jackson and 
Buchanan were sons of Irish parents ; so was 
Vice-President Calhoun, one of the greatest 
of American orators. A. T. Stewart, the 
merchant prince of New York, was a native 
of Belfast. James T. Brady, foremost of 
criminal advocates in New York; Meagher, 
the general and writer; were Irish. ‘This 
proves that the boast of Americans, that their 
country offers its prizes to all who will compete 
for them, is not unfounded; it also proves 
that there are characteristics, even among the 
poor classes of Irish who are driven to emi- 
gration for existence, which are capable of 
development into the power of leading men, 
and into a high influence upon the age. 
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AS THE CROW FLIES. 
DUE WEST. PENRYN TO THE LAND’S END. 

A FLIGHT on to Penryn, that beautiful town 
on a ridge sloping down to a branch of Fal- 
mouth harbour, and facing the wooded slope on 
which stands the church of St. Gluvias, em- 
bedded among trees. North of the town is the 
farm of Bohethland, the scene of that truly pa- 
thetic tragedy which Lillo, the London gold- 
smith, who wrote immortal ‘‘ George Barnwell” 
dramatised. 

The story of the Fatal Curiosity is this. In 
the reign of James the First, the scapegrace 
son of a well-to-do man of Penryn turned bad, 
went to sea, and became first a terror to the 
Spaniards, like Drake and Raleigh, then, by an 
easy slide downward, a pirate. Fifteen years 
passed, and the father and mother getting poorer 
and poorer, retired to Bohethland farm. In the 
meanwhile the son had gone through fire and 
water. Off Rhodes his vessel had caught fire 
while attacking a Turkish ship, and he had saved 
himself by swimming. Some jewels he preserved 
were, however, recognised as belonging to a 
Turkish pasha, who had been robbed at sea, and 
the sailor was instantly hurried to the galleys. 
He escaped, and in an English vessel reached 
London, whence he embarked again as a 
doctor’s servant, went to the East Indies, 
saved money, returned to England, and on his 
way from London to Cornwall was wrecked 
upon his native shore. He went straight to 
Penryn, carrying a large sum of money in a 
bow case. He revealed himself to his sister 
who had married a mercer, and arranged to walk 
as a beggar to Bohethland, sce his father and 
mother, and enjoy the luxury of that pleasure 
till next day, when the sister and her husband 
should join him and share the joy of the dis- 
covery and recognition. ‘The man accordingly 
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went, and passing as a poor shipwrecked sailor, 
was permitted to lie down in the barn. He 
was shown his bed in the stable, and then gave 
his mother a piece of gold to pay for his 
lodging, showed her the bow-case belt that 
he carried under his rags, and blessed her 
secretly as she closed the door and left him to 
dream of the happy morrow. But the desire 
of gold had fired the woman’s mind. She went 
straight to her husband, assured him of the 
beggar’s wealth, overcame his scruples, urged 
the glories of a fortune, and dragged him, 
knife in hand, to murder the sleeping stranger 
who was dreaming of them. On the follow- 
ing day the sister and her husband came with 
smiling faces and inquired for the sailor. ‘The 
old people denied having seen him. The 
daughter then burst out with the truth, and as 
a proof told the mother of a well-known mark 
on his arm that she had recognised. ‘The 
father rushed to the barn, recognised the mark, 
and slew himself there with the knife that had 
wrought the murder. The maddened mother 
also destroyed herself, and the daughter soon 
after died of a broken heart. Surely only the 
story of CEdipus can equal the pathos of this 
Cornish tragedy. 

Falmouth, close to Penryn, consisted only of 
two houses in Leland’s time, Arwenak, the 
Killigrews’ mansion, and Pendennis castle, on 
the point facing Trefusis. Sir Walter Raleigh, 
landing in the beautiful haven, on his return 
from the fatal expedition to the coast of Guinea, 
was struck with the advantage of the noble 
harbour, with the entrance a mile wide, and 
represented it to the council. The village 
of Penny-come-quick soon arose. In 1652 the 
custom-house was removed to it from Penryn. 
In 1660 the place was named Falmouth by 
royal proclamation; and in 1661 it received 
its charter. Pendennis castle, that crowns 
with its grey walls the western bluff, was 
erected in the reign of Henry the Eighth. 
The governor (eighty-seven years old) held 
it for six months, till starved out, against 
the enraged Parliament. ‘This was the last 
place, indeed, except Raglan castle, that stood 
out for the miserable Stuarts. The Killigrews 
nobly burned down Arwenak during this siege, 
to prevent the Parliament generals having 
quarter there for their troops. The last male 
Killigrew was killed in a duel at Penryn, and 
the property went to Lord Wodehouse. There 
is a good story told of one of the Killigrews of 
Arwenak, Lady Jane, in Elizabeth’s time, and 
it shows the current feeling against the Spa- 
niards which the lives of Drake and Raleigh 
illustrated, yet which it is now so difficult to 
excuse. ‘This energetic lady and her re- 
tainers boarded two Hans Town vessels, with 
Spanish wealth in their holds, that had ventured 
between St. Anthony and the Manacles, mur- 
dered the innocent Spanish factors, and car- 
ried off with glee two hogsheads full of shining 
pieces of eight. The legality of this seizure was 
not sufficiently appreciated; the whole party 
were hung, except the originator, Lady Jane 
Killigrew, who was first reprieved and then 
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pardoned. In 1612 she presented the corpora- 
tion of Penryn with a big silver cup, in gratitude 
for the sympathy they had shown her. 

Not far from Falmouth, in the parish ef Con- 
stantine, was the scene, many years ago, of an 
unprecedented escape. A Mr. Chapman, of 
Carwithenick, was returning, on a dark night, 
from Redruth, with his servant, the worse 
for wine, but just conscious that there was 
danger of abandoned and unfenced shafts. 
They were both leading their horses, when 
all at once Chapman’s horse started back, 
and his master fell into a pit twenty fathoms 
—— feet) deep. Wonderful to relate, he 

ropped fifteen fathoms, and then was stopped 
unhurt by a cross drift only three feet above 
six fathoms of dark water. Hearing the earth 
and stones splash below, he thrust his sword into 
the earth to hold by, and planting his feet 
against the opposite wall, clung there seven- 
teen long hours, till those who searched for 
him in the neighbouring shafts heard his groans, 
set tackle over the black chasm, and drew him 
up unhurt. He lived many years after. 

A beat of the wings further west to Helston, 
pleasant on its hill ruling over the valley 
opening to the sea. It was here that Satan, 
carrying a huge rock (broken up in 1788) 
that had once closed the mouth of hell, to 
balance him in his flight through Cornwall, 
dropped his burden when attacked and put to 
flight by Michael the Archangel, who ever de- 
fends the town. This victory is still com- 
memorated by Furry Day, a festival on the 
8th of May. No Helston man works on that day. 
Furry Day morning is born to the merry sound 
of church bells. At nine o’clock the people 
assemble at the grammar school, and demand 
their annual holiday. They then collect money 
and go into the fields ; ‘‘ fade” into the country 
as they call it. About noon they return laden 
with flowers and green boughs, then till dusk 
they dance hand-in-hand through Helston 
streets, and in and out of the different houses, 
preceded by a fiddler playing the old British 
Furry tune, and chanting in chorus some tra- 
ditional doggerel, which commences : 


Robin Hood and Little John they both are gone to 
fair O, 

And we will to the merry green wood to see what they 
do there O. 


Cutting the bar of Looe pool, is another 
Helston festival. When in winter the stream 
of the Cober cannot filter through the bar of 
pebbles that Tregeagle dropped, and mills are 
stopped and floods begin, the mayor of Helston 
comes with workmen, presents the lord of the 
manor with his feudal fee of three halfpence 
in a leather purse, and obtains permission to 
cut the bar. 

Far west now, the crow passes within sight 
of the mount that looks towards ‘‘ Nomancos 
and Bayona’s hold,” and within hearing of the 
booming Atlantic waves; past the mansion of 
the Godolphins, now a farm house ; past Penger- 
sick Castle, built by a merchant whose weight 
of gold broke his donkey's back ; past Prussia 





| Cave, where about 1780 an audacious smug- 
gling landlord actually opened fire on a revenue 
sloop ; and lastly Tremen Keverne, where there 
are some boulders of ironstone, to which is at- 
tached a most damaging legend of St. Just. The 
legend deposes that once on a while, St. Just, of 
the Land's End, paid a visit to St. Keverne of the 
Lizard, who entertained him hospitably. The 
fact is, however (we cannot conceal it), that St. 
Just behaved with shameful ingratitude, for he 
went off with several valuable articles of plate in 
his pockets. St. Keverne, counting his spoons, 
discovering his loss, and more than suspect- 
ing his artful guest, started at once in pur- 
suit, only stopping at Crousa Down to pocket 
three large blocks of granite of about a quar- 
ter of a ton each. He overtook his saintly 
brother at Breage, and at once charged him 
with the robbery. St. Just was at first 
astonished, then angry, lastly furious. The 
great and good men, lamentable to say, came 
to blows; but St. Keverne so plied the erring 
man with stones that he at last took to his 
heels, disburdening himself of the plate as 
he ran. The missiles of the injured St. Keverne 
are those very stones now lying by the roadside 
at Tremen Keverne. 

At Perran-uthnoe, on the coast between 
Cuddan Point and Marazion (the Jews’ town), 
just as Mount’s Bay opens to the eye, there is a 
rocky recess shown, where an ancestor of the 
Trevelyans, the only survivor, rode ashore when 
Lyonesse, with its one hundred and forty 
churches, and all the land between the Land’s 
End and the Scilly Isles, was submerged by a 
sudden inundation of the sea. There is a legend 
at Cuddan Point, close by, that a wicked lord of 
Pengersick was feasting in a boat, in which there 
was a silver table, when the craft suddenly went 
down. Fishermen have seen the table in deep 
water, with the skeletons still seated round it. 
One thing is certain, that the sea even now 
is making great inroads on this coast. The 
Eastern Green, between Penzance and Mara- 
zion, has been sensibly diminished during the 


sandy beach, was all pasturage in the reign of 
Charles the Second. Beneath the sands of St. 
Michael’s Bay black vegetable mould is found, 
with nut-leaves and branches, roots and trunks 
of oak-trees, and bones of red deer and elk. As 
ripe nuts have been dug up, it is supposed that 
the sea must have broken in in the autumn. 

Penzance, sacked by Spaniards im 1595, and 
by Fairfax in 1646, boasts one curious custom, 
which perpetuates the old sun and fire worship. 
On the 23rd and 28th of June, the summer 
solstice, the eves of St. John and St. Peter, the 
people of Penzance, Mousehole, Newleyn, Ma- 
razion, and the Mount, light tar barrels and 
brandish torches, till the whole bay glows with 
a crescent of flame. The people then join hands 
and play at thread-the-needle, in the streets, 
running madly about, shouting, ‘“‘ An eye! an 
eye! an eye!” When they suddenly stop, 
the last couple, raising their clasped hands, 
form the eye, through which all the other 
couples run. The next day is spent idly on the 
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water—“‘ having a pen’orth of sea,” they call 
it—or in boating parties with music. 

On the west side of Mount’s Bay, the crow 
visits the village of Mousehole, because there, in 
1778, aged one hundred and two, died old 
Dolly Pentreath, the last person who habitually 
spoke Cornish, which almost exactly resembled 
the Celtic of Wales, the Highlands, and Bri- 
tany. There are no printed books in Cornish. 
Dr. Moreman, of Menheniot, in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, was the first who taught 
his parishioners the Lord’s Prayer in English. 
In 1640, at Feock, near Truro, the Sacrament 
was administered in Cornish; and in 1678 
sermons in Cornish were preached near the 
Lizard Point. In 1700 the language was still 
spoken by the tinners and fishermen of St. 
Just, and round Mount’s Bay. In 1758 the 
language had ceased to be spoken, and in 1776 
there were but four or five persons living who 
could speak the language. 

Almost every cove and headland round the 
Land’s End has its legend. One of the wildest is 
told of Porthcurnow Cove, near the Logan stone. 
It is a lonely cove, where St. Levan once dwelt, 
and still contains the ruins of a small oratory. 
A spectre ship—a black square-rigged un- 
earthly craft—is often seen here, usually fol- 
lowed by a boat. It comes in from sea about 
nightfall, when the mists rise, glides up over 
the sands towards Bodelan, and vanishes ai 
Chygwiden. No crew are visible in the spectre 
ship, and bad fortune follows those who see the 
phantom vessel. At St. Ives, on stormy 
nights, a lady with a lantern is seen moving 
over the rocks on the east side of the island. 
They say it is the ghost of a lady who, long 
ago, lost her child in a wreck, but was herself 
saved. 

The most weird legend, however, is that of 
Porth Towan. They tell you there that a 
fisherman, walking one still night on the sands, 
heard a voice from the sea exclaim, three 
times : 

The hour is come, but not the man. 

At the third ery a black figure appeared on 
the top of the hill, paused for a moment, then 
rushed down the cliffs over the sands, and was 
lost in the sea. 

And now one flight more brings the crow 
to Pedn-an-Laaz, the Lanp’s Enp, that great 
pile of granite, that thrusts itself forward, 
the very bowsprit of England, into the Atlantic 
waves. Its great cliffs are darkened with 
the salt spray of the sea mists, its caverns 
moan ceaselessly as with the voices of im- 
prisoned spirits. Gulls and cormorants watch 
on its ledges and clefts for the bodies of the 
drowned that are cast on shore. Those strange 
rocks, the Shark’s Fin and the Armed Knight, 
rise breast high in the yeasty sea like giants 
wading out to the cluster of rocks where the 
Longships Lighthouse raises its beacon star. 
On a clear morning from the Land’s End a 
keen eye can just distinguish the islands of 
Scilly, nine leagues distant, like faint blue 
clouds in the horizon. Between these Cassi- 
terides of the Pheenicians, who came to Corn- 





wall to trade for tin, and the Land’s End, lies 
the buried Lyonesse, the country that King 
Arthur hunted over. There used to be a horse- 
shoe cut on the edge of the precipice to the 
left of the Land’s End, to commemorate a nar- 
row escape which occurred there. An officer, 
quartered at Falmouth, and on a visit to Pen- 
zance, laid a bragging wager that he would ride 
to the very extreme point of the Land’s End. 
He was already far along the dangerous, lofty, 
and narrow path, when his horse, frightened by 
the feather in his master’s cap, began backing 
obstinately towards the yawning precipice. The 
rider leaped off, but the bridle caught in the 
buttons of his coat, and he was dragged to the 
very brink of the rocks before his companions 
could disengage him. The horse rolled over 
and was dashed to pieces on the beach. 

And now the crow, turning again for a quick 
flight back to the gold cross upon St. Paul's, 
from whence he must soon venture forth east- 
ward, strikes out his black wings, upborne by 
the west wind fresh from the Atlantic, for his 
sooty home in the great city. 


A POOR MAN ON A TENDER SUBJECT. 


I stnG a song of a publican, 
A wicked man was he, 

And he kept the Goat and Compasses 
For thirty years and three. 


To all the people round about, 
He sold no end of beer : 

Very strong beer it was, I wot, 
“In the season of the year.” 


We drank it, drank it, night and day, 
I and my mates, each one, 

Though we little knew what kind of a brew 
Came out of the landlord’s tun. 


It put strange fancies in our heads, 
Leastways it did in mine : 

Except when I happened to fall asleep, 
Unconscious as a swine. 


I found the secret out at last, 
I need not tell you how. 

He served the beer as they serve the milk, 
By the help of the iron cow. 


And had it been no wuss than this, 
It were a cruel sin, 

But he made it wuss a wery great deal 
By the pisons he put in. 


He made it strong with deadly drugs, 
The bigger fools were we, 

To drink and pay for such rascal stuff 
For thirty years and three. 


But, as I’ve said, I found him out, 
And vowed to drink no more, 

Lest I should stand in the felon’s dock, 
Or knock at the workhouse door. 


Dick who drank it for ten long year, 
Murder'd his blesséd wife : 

Which he wouldn’t ha’ done unless for the beer, 
For he loved her more than life. 


And Tom went wrong, and Dick went dead, 
And Joe went out of his mind, 
While Bill and Sam ran right away, 
And left their wives behind. 
And many other fine fellows I knew, 
Grew old afore their time, 
Or could not get a job of work, 
To keep their hands from crime. 
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This landlord once upon a day, 
Fell sick and like to die, 

And sent for me as well as the priest, 
Though I could not tell for why. 


“ Harry,” says he, “ I’ve pisoned the beer, 
*Tis the very truth I’ve spoke; 

Yet prayed at church on Sabbath-days 
Along with the Christian folk. 

“* Why didn’t they nail my ears to the post ? 
They’d done it in days gone by! 

And perhaps I wouldn’t ha’ pisoned the poor 
Wi drugs to make them dry. 

“Wi drugs to make them wery dry, 
So that the more they drank, 

The more they thirsted and wished to swill 
Like horses at a tank. 

“Tm a sneak, a thief, and a hypocrite, 
And perhaps a murderer, too, 

Though I’m glad to see, ’mid all my sins, 
As I’ve not murdered you. 

“ But when I think on Dick that swung, 
Aloft on the gallows tree, 

I’ve mortal fear, ’twas the pisoned beer 
That was the ruin of he. 

* And his ghost comes prowling every night, 
And chatters at my bed, 

And when I looks on its dreadful face, 
I wishes that I was dead. 

“ And I feel I’m going, Harry,” says he, 
“* And a wery bad man I’ve been, 

Though I’ve made a heap of dirty gold, 
That I wishes I’d never seen. 

“Good bye! good bye! I’m going to die! 
I cannot abear them ghosts 

That come every night with horrid grins, 
Not one, or two, but hosts.” 

And this landlord was as good as his word, 
For he died the wery next night, 

And I’m truly glad I was not him, 
For all his guineas bright. 

And it’s my opinion, if I’m fit 
To form a judgment clear, 

That the wery worst thing a man can do 
Is to pison the people’s beer ! 


NATIVE TRIBES OF NEW MEXICO. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS. CHAPTER III. 
CIvILIsED man, although he lives by the 
destruction of life, animal as well as vege- 
table, takes care to reproduce by artificial 
means as much as, if not more than, he 
destroys; the savage, however, does not 
always do this, and when he does not, 
surely this is a proof that he is not destined 
by Providence permanently to exist. 
Most conspicuous amongst the latter 





class are the Navajos and Apaches of | 


New Mexico and Arizona—the hereditary 
enemies of the cultivator of the soil, whether 
he be Aztec, Mexican, or Anglo-Saxon— 
the savages, by means of whom the whole 
country has been nearly swept of its inha- 
bitants, and changed from a fertile garden 
into a barren waste. 

The Navajos, until lately, occupied a fine 
tract of country watered ‘by the Colorado, 
Chiquito, and San Juan rivers and their 
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telbaterien, as well as bys some of the Ww sabe rm 
branches of the Rio Grande. They were 
bounded on the north by the Utah nation, 
on the south by the Apaches, on the west 
by the Moqui and Zuni pueblos, and on 
the east by the inhabitants of the Rio 
Grande valley. Although often placed 
under the head of Apaches, they are in 
every respect a different and a finer race. 
They are bold and defiant, with full lustrous 
eyes, and a sharp, intelligent expression of 
countenance; they had fixed abodes in 
their country, around which they raised 
crops almost rivalling those of the Pimas 
Gila: they carried one art—the 
weaving of blankets—to a state of perfec- 
tion which, in closeness of texture and 
arrangement of colour, is scarcely excelled 
even by the laboured and costly seraphes 
of Mexico and South America. I tried 
Santa Fé to purchase some, but the prices 
were so enormous, averaging from seventy 
to one hundred dollars for choice speci- 
mens, that I refrained. For love of 
plunder and rapine, these Indians have no 
equals. Their number, twenty years ago, 
was probably about twelve thousand, and 
while they left their wives and old men to 
plant, reap, attend to the stock, and make 
blankets, the braves spent their lives in 
traversing the whole country, carrying off 
the stock of the helpless Mexican farmers, 
and keeping the entire agricultural and 
mining population in a constant state of 
alarm. To give a slight idea of the depre- 
dations of these hordes, I may state that 
between August 1, 1846, and October 1, 
1850, there were stolen by them, according 
to the report of the United States Marshals, 
no less than twelve thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-seven mules, seven thousand and 
fifty hor ses, thirty-one thousand five hundred 
and eighty- one horned cattle, and four hun- 
dred and fifty-three thousand two hundred 
and ninety-three head of sheep. The official 
reports from New Mexico appeared to con- 
tain nothing but catalogues of depredations 
committed by the Navajos, or of similar 
deeds done by the Apaches; and not only 
was the valley of the Rio Grande swept over 
and over again of its stock, but the Pueblo 
Indians of Zuni, and many other native 
towns, barely escaped destruction. 
Governor Charles Bent thus spoke of 
them in 1846: “The Navajos are an in- 
dustrious, intelligent, and warlike race of 
Indians, who cultivate the soil, and raise 
sufficient grain and fruits of various kinds 
for their own consumption. They are the 
owners of large herds and flocks of cattle, 
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sheep, horses, mules, and asses. It is esti- 
mated that the tribe possesses thirty thou- 
sand head of horses, mules, and asses. It 
is not rare for one individual to possess five 
to ten thousand sheep, or four to five hun- 
dred head of other stock. Their horses 
and sheep are said to be greatly superior to 
those reared by the Mexicans. A large 
portion of their stock has been acquired by 
marauding expeditions against the settle- 
ments of this territory. They roam over 
the country, between the waters of the 
river San Juan on the north, and those of 
the Gila on the south. This country is 
about one hundred and fifty miles wide, 
consisting of high table mountains, difficult 
of access, affording them, as yet, effectual 
protection against their enemies. Water is 
scarce, and difficult to be found by those 
not acquainted with the country, affording 
them another natural safeguard against in- 
vasion. Their numbers are variously esti- 
mated at from one to two thousand families, 
or about fourteen thousand souls. The 
Navajos, so far as Iam informed, are the 
only nation on the continent having inter- 
course with white men, that are increasing 
in numbers. They have in their possession 
many prisoners, men, women, and children, 
taken from the settlements of this terri- 
tory, whom they hold and treat as slaves.” 

Such was their condition in 1846; since 
then their history has been one long series 
of misfortunes. As far back as any infor- 
mation can be obtained about them, they 
have been at war with the Mexicans and 
white men, the system of reprisals being 
systematically carried out on both sides. 
The Mexicans of one settlement would 
collect together, and make a raid on a 
marauding band of Navajos, capturing all 
they could, not only in stock, but in women 
and children. The Indians would retaliate, 
not caring particularly whether it was the 
aggressors or some peaceful neighbours 
they attacked in return. This being the 
state of affairs, we find even as early as the 
autumn of the first year of possession, that 
General Kearney (United States army), 
gave orders to Colonel A. W. Doniphan, 
then in California, to march against the 
Navajos; and to Governor Bent, advising 
him that “full permission should be given 
to the citizens of New Mexico, to march 
in independent companies against these 
Indians, for the purpose of making re- 
prisals, and for the recovery of property 
and prisoners.” From this time until 1863 
war has been unceasing with this hardy 
tribe. Their hand has been against every 





one, and every one’s hand has been against 


them, even the pueblos left their villages | 
and joined the whites against them ; and as | 


the enemy had actual property in corn- 
fields, flocks, and herds, they could not, like 
their wild neighbours the Apaches, who 
lived by the chase and marauding only, 
altogether escape from the hands of the 
military. It was cruel work, however ne- 
cessary. I have spoken to many who helped 
to humble the Navajos. As soon as harvest 
time approached, they would enter their 
country year after year; they say that the 
corn-fields were splendid, but they cut them 
all down, and fired the district wherever 
they went, driving off sheep sometimes to 
the number of seventy thousand in a single 
raid, and oxen also by thousands. When 
there were no crops to destroy, and no 
apparent enemy to be found, or flocks to 


drive off, the military would: encamp at the | 


different springs, and try by this means to 
destroy the remnant of the stock; but in 
this, fora long time, they were unsuccessful, 
for the Navajo sheep, probably from force 
of habit, could thrive well if only watered 


once every third or fourth day; and thus it | 


happened that when the troops had guarded 
a spring long enough, as they supposed, to 
prove that no Indians or flocks were in that 
district, and had left to go to another, the 
Navajos, who were quietly grazing their 
cattle in the secluded nooks amongst the 
hills hard by, came down to the spring and 
refreshed themselves with perfect impunity. 
Year after year they boldly held out, and 
plunder became to them a necessity of ex- 


istence, for they had no other means of | 


support. At last, however, this never- 
ceasing hostility reduced the whole tribe 
to utter destitution, nor did they give up 
until they were literally starving. In 1863 
the first large section of them—I believe 


about five thousand in number—delivered | 


themselves up to the government. They 
were removed from their own country, and 
placed upon a large reservation on the Rio 
Pecos, and old Fort Sumner, which had 
been abandoned, was re-established in the 
centre of the reservation, for the purpose 
of carrying out the designs of the govern- 
ment towards them. Since then, nearly all 
the remainder of the tribe have delivered 
themselves up, and to the number of about 
seven thousand five hundred have been 
placed on the reservation. Mr. Ward is of 
opinion that a very small fraction indeed of 
this once powerful tribe are now at large 
in the territory north of the Rio Colorado, 
and in Utah territory ; but since, for years 
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before they gave in, the advantage has 
been on the side of the settlers against the 
Navajos, he assures me that there are at 
the present time not less than two thousand 
captives in the hands of the Mexicans, who, 
of course, profess to bring them up, and to 
take care of them as members of their 
families and households. As regards the 
present condition of the Indians on the 
Bosque reservation, I cannot do better than 
give a quotation from the report of Colonel 
A. B. Norton (superintendent of Indian 
affairs in New Mexico), for the year 1866: 

“At Fort Sumner they have about 
two thousand five hundred acres of land 
under cultivation, mostly in Indian corn, 
with an admirable system of irrigation. 
The water, however, is very poor in quality, 
and wood so scarce, that it has to be hauled 
from twenty-five to thirty miles to the post, 
while the mezquite root, the only wood used 
by them for fuel, must soon give out. 
Add to this that the Comanches make 
constant raids upon them, to within a few 
miles of the fort, and as they are very little 
able to protect themselves, this adds still 
more to their discontent. Of the state of 
health and morals of these Navajos, the 
hospital reports give a woful account. 
The tale is not half told, because they 
have such an aversion to the hospital that 
but few of those taken sick will ever go 
there, and so they are fast diminishing in 
numbers; while the births are many, the 
deaths are more. Discontent fills every 
breast of this brave and light-hearted tribe, 
and a piteous cry comes from all as they 
think of their own far-off lands, ‘Carry 
me back, carry me back !’ ” 

While the Navajos spread terror and de- 
solation through the north and east of New 
Mexico, the Apaches followed the same 
system of plunder in the southern part of 
the state, and throughout the greater part 
of Arizona and northern Sonora; with this 
great difference, that among the former 
booty was the only object, and they spared 
life unless resistance were offered ; but with 
the latter, war to the death was, and still 
is, the undeviating practice. In battle the 
Navajo never stoops to scalp his fallen 
enemy, and many acts of true generosity 
are related of him; but the cowardly 
Apache creeps upon his victim like a snake 
in the grass; if he can capture him he in- 
variably tortures him to death, but other- 
wise he scalps and mutilates him in the 
most horrible manner, and has never been 
known to show one trace of humanity or 
good faith, 











Several independent though kindred 
tribes are rightly classed under the term 
Apaches; the following table gives their 
names, the localities in which they are 
usually encountered, and the probable popu- 
lation of each. 


Names. Districts. Popu- 
lation. 
Maxwell’s reservation and 
Tons district ...cccccccocsee 
Mountain south of Fort 
TR emcee 5 
Mogollon tribes, comprising the 


Zicarrilla Apaches 
500 
Mescalero = 


Miembres Apaches... Miembres Mountains ...... 400 
Coyotero .” Sierra Blanca of Arizona 700 
Pinal i Pina-lefa Cordillera ..... . 2000 
Tonto ca Between the Rio Salinas 

ONd Verde ceccocccscsceccece 800 
Chiracahui » Chiracahui mountains...... 500 


The first of these tribes is now quite 
harmless, and as they are too few and 
cowardly to hold their own against the 
other tribes, they willingly submit to being 
fed and taken care of at the expense of the 
government. The second tribe was for- 
merly a very warlike one, and it is chiefly 
owing to their ravages that the fertile valley 
of the Rio Grande, from San Antonio, north 
of Fort Craig, to La Messilla, a distance of 
over one hundred miles, is now an unin- 
habited waste. War, disease, and scarcity 
of food have of late years so thinned their 
ranks, that the government succeeded a 
short time ago, in collecting them together 
and placing them on the Bosque reserva- 
tion with the Navajos. As these tribes 
vere sworn enemies, they did not long live 
together, for on the night of November 3, 
1866, the Apaches deserted, and have since 
that time been committing depredations 
on the government stock, and murdering 
and plundering the settlers so far north as 
Las Vegas and Galistro. 

All the Mogollon bands are still at large. 
They mostly inhabit the vast region formed 
of lofty table-lands and mountain ranges 
in which the head waters of the Rio Gila 
rise; and from these fastnesses, still unex- 
plored, they have for ages been making 
raids upon their more civilised neighbours 
on all sides of them. 

It is only necessary here to say a few 
words about the remaining sub-tribes—the 
Coyoteros, Pinals, and Tontos. Very little 
is known about themselves, far too mach 
about their ravages. Their numbers are 
very variously estimated, but the general 
belief is that they are not numerous. They 
occupy the centre of the Apache country, 
and the few attempts as yet made to “clear 
them out” have resulted in complete fail- 
ure. The commander at Camp Grant told 
me that two years ago he made a raid 
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into their country, but before he got very 
far he found enemies gathering around 
him in such numbers, that his small 
force of fifty soldiers had to beat a rapid 
retreat. The favourite field for plunder 
during the last century has been Northern 
Sonora. The Apaches seem never to 
have lived there, but their custom was 
to descend in bands along the whole 
length of. the Pina-lefia and Chiracahui 
Mountains, which, so to speak, form a 
bridge two hundred miles long across 
the Madre Plateau from the mountains 
north of the Rio Gila to the Sierra Madre 
of Mexico. 

The Spaniards protected their outlying 
provinces from these hordes, by a complete 
system of military posts from San Antonio, 
Texas, to the Pacific. Thus the Spanish 
miners and Rancheros were protected, 
and the country became rich in flocks, 
herds, and productive mines, while the 
population increased with great rapidity. 
But as the power of Spain declined, 
and the central government at the city 
of Mexico degenerated into a chaos of 
contending factions, the troops which 
garrisoned these frontier stations were 
gradually withdrawn; the grand mili- 
tary system, which had so effectually 
done its work, was allowed to fall into 
decay until most of the presidios were 
relinquished altogether. The Apaches were 
not long in discovering the weakness of 
their wealthy neighbours, and year by year 
their raids became more numerous, and 
their ravages more destructive. At first 
the stock of the outlying rancheros fell a 
prey to the enemy, and, although probably 
but a small proportion of the vast herds 
which formerly occupied the rich grazing 
regions of North-eastern Sonora and 
Northern Chihuahua were really carried off 
by the red men, still the rancheros had to 
fly for their lives, and leave their cattle to 
their fate. This accounts for the herds of 
wild cattle and horses which are still to be 
found in those districts. Then the miners 
began to be molested, their stock, chiefly 
mules, driven off, and their peons so terri- 
fied that they could not be induced to 
remain. 

When the country districts were cleared, 
the little towns were next attacked. The 
Apaches would lie concealed for days, until 
an opportune moment had arrived for cap- 
turing the cattle, and plundering the place. 
The people at last became so terrified, that if 
they heard of a band of Apaches fifty miles 
off, they very frequently left everything and 


fled. Against such an enemy they were 
almost powerless, for the mountain fast- 
nesses from which he came lay far away 
to the north, and anything approach- 
ing an open fight was always avoided by 
him. 

This state of things, in fine, going on 
year after year, has entirely depopulated 
that country. Its ruin was almost com- 
plete before the Treaty of 1854 had finally 
settled the question of boundary line be- 
tween Mexico and the United States; but 
one of the chief stipulations of the treaty 


the Apaches in their own country, and 
prevent them from making any more raids 
into Mexican territory. Although this 
was promised, it could not be accom- 
plished; for the United States military 
have, up to the present time, been almost 
powerless in their attempts either to 
“‘wipe out” or to restrain these marand- 
ing hordes. They have neither pro- 
tected their own subjects on their own 
soil, or sheltered the helpless Mexicans 
across the border. But the Apaches 
do not lay waste northern Sonora as 
they formerly did, chiefly because there 
is now no one to plunder; all is deso- 
lation. Destiny, however, seems to be 
doing what the government has failed 
to do; it is destroying the Apache nation. 
Although very few are yearly killed in 
fight, and the white man has not as 
yet penetrated into the heart of their 
country, still they are dying out fast; 
already the total population, as far as it 
can be estimated, is so small as to appear 
at first to be beneath our notice; but the 
scalp of many a brave settler will yet be 
taken before these bloodthirsty savages are 
crushed. 

In the region lying between the Rio 
Verde, which is about the limit of the 
Apache country and the Rio Colorado, two 
tribes, few in number, and of the lowest 
type of humanity, are met with. These are 
the Walapais (Hualpais) and the Yampas. 
The latter chiefly inhabit little strips of 
marshy land at the bottom of the deep 
cafions, which debouch upon the Rio 
Colorado. The valleys of the Colorado 
from the end of the Black Canon almost 
to the head of the Gulf of California, are 
inhabited by Indian tribes, who occupy 
an intermediate position between the semi- 
civilised Pueblo Indians and the wild 
Apache races. 

They have for some time kept peace with 
the whites, but contact with them appears 
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to be rapidly hastening their extinction. I 
will only add that the Mojanes are the 
largest tribe, and once numbered ten thou- 
sand souls. 
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Some years since, three eminent statisticians, 
who had made the social condition of Paris 
their study, came to the astounding con- 
clusion that every day upwards of five per 
cent of the population neither knew how 
| to procure a meal, nor where they would 
|| sleep at night, and yet nearly the whole 
of them contrived to fare, after a fashion, 
before the day was over. ‘ How,” it may be 
asked, ‘“‘did they manage?” With many this 
was their own secret, and too frequently a 
terrible one, divulged only before the police 
tribunals. Of those who got their living 
honestly, though none the less precariously, 
there were many thousands, the mere names of 
whose pursuits were known to few besides 
themselves. Even when you heard them you 
were scarcely the wiser, and had to ask for an 
explanation, which the chances were you would 
not comprehend, until more precise details 
were furnished. Supposing you were told, for 
instance, that such a person was a ‘“ guardian 
angel,” that another ‘let out meat on hire,” 
or “‘ made soup bubbles,” that others were con- 
tractors for ‘* harlequins,” dealers in second- 
hand bread, ‘‘ painters of turkeys’ feet,” and 
‘“‘retailers of lighted fuel,” you would be 
puzzled to know the objects of these various 
callings, and what possible need there could be 
for their exercise ; and yet comfortable livings 
have been, and are even now being, made from 
them all. 

Let us take the case of the first retailer of 
live fuel in Paris. The market women, who 
remain exposed all day long to the inclemency 
of the weather, invariably provide themselves 
with foot-warmers lined with sheet iron and 
little earthenware pots called ‘ beggars,” 
which they place on their knees to keep their 
fingers warm. ‘These ladies were accustomed 
to have their ‘“‘ chaufferettes” and their “‘ gueux” 
made up early every morning, and frequently 
twice a day by some neighbouring charbonnier, 
to whom they paid three sous for the two fires, 
and whose good pleasure they were generally 
obliged to wait, as he, knowing his services to 
be indispensable, naturally enough indulged of 
a morning in a late snooze. 

A “bricoleur” engaged at the markets on 
any odd jobs that chanced to fall in his way, 
had noticed, during the long nights he passed 
waiting for a job, the negligence of these 
charbonniers, and made up his mind to sup- 
plant them. He had an idea which, well 
directed, would infallibly realise for him that 
fortune which every Frenchman, who is more 
than ordinarily poor, is constantly dream- 
ing of. “If,” said he to himself, “I can 
only hit upon something better and cheaper, 








and deliver it to the consumers instead of 
obliging them to come to me while I am snoring 
in bed, I shall soon have the entire trade in 
my hands. The charbonniers fill the foot- 
warmers with charcoal dust, which is more or 
less dangerous. In place of this I must find 
something which is perfectly inoffensive, gives 
as much heat, and burns a longer time.” He 
looked about him, he reflected, he made ex- 
periments, and at length decided that lighted 
tan was the very thing. It gave him one 
especial advantage over the charbonniers, for 
he could proclaim that every one who patro- 
nised him need no longer fear those distressing 
headaches, which the fumes of charcoal in- 
variably engendered. 

He sounded the market women, asked them 
what they would think of a man who came 
round early every morning and filled their 
‘‘chaufferettes” on the spot without their 
having to disarrange themselves:in any way, 
and who would be at their service at all hours 
of the day and night. 

‘‘We should think him a good fellow,” re- 
plied they, ‘“‘ who would do a service to us and 
to himself as well.” 

‘Well, I am your man,” said he. 
starting as a fire-seller next winter.” 

The mere idea of a man thinking of doing 
what had never been done before, aroused a 
universal outcry as a matter of course. Be- 
fore any one had the smallest idea of how 
he proposed to proceed, it was decided that 
the thing was impossible. Our daring inno- 
vator had to put up with all sorts of jests 
and ironical remarks, which he bore with 
an equanimity arising from the self-confi- 
dence of genius. He installed himself on the 
banks of the Biévre, in the suburbs of Paris, 
almost, indeed, in the fields, in an abandoned 
building composed of four bare walls and a 
roof. ‘There, with some flat paving-stones 
picked up in the neighbourhood, and which 
served him for a furnace, and a large sheet-iron 
extinguisher, bought second-hand, he com- 
menced operations. He had selected the centre 
of the Paris tanyards, in order that he might 
have his raw material under hishand. A truck 
served to transport it, and a large wooden box, 
lined with tin, contained the manufactured 
article. In this modest way our innovator set 
to work. 

During the summer he passed his days in his 
improvised laboratory, almost naked, and under- 
going much the same heat as a loaf in a baker’s 
oven. Most other men would have died, but 
our ‘“bricoleur” was tenacious, brave, and 
enterprising; he wanted, too, to have the 
laugh on his side, and what was of more 
consequence, the profit as well. Despite his 
day’s labour, he still went to the markets 
to do all manner of odd jobs during the night. 
Early in the autumn he constructed a cart 
covered inside and out with strong sheet-iron, 
and as soon as the cold weather began to set 
in, on a cool and starlight night he made his 
appearance at the markets, dragging behind 
him something resembling a large black box 
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on wheels. At a moment when it was least 
expected, the following strange cry was heard, 
causing every head to turn in the direction 
whence it proceeded. 

‘Fire to sell! Fire to sell! ladies, fill your 
foot-warmers ! here is the fire-seller !” 

His sonorous voice had traversed the entire 
market, and a loud burst of laughter was the 
first response to this strange cry. But he had 
excited curiosity, and that was sufficient ; first 
one approached, and then another; then one 
‘‘wished to look,” and another ‘‘ wanted to 
know.” Faithful to the traditions of French 
gallantry, he satisfied the curiosity of these 
ladies; showed them the inside of his cart, 
which was a perfect fiery furnace, and ended 
by filling their ‘‘ chaufferettes” at the cost of a 
sou for each. By the following morning the 
gossips of the markets had rendered any adver- 
tisements unnecessary. Nothing was spoken 
of there but the new fire-seller, and it was 
soon the fashion for every ‘“ chaufferette ” and 
‘¢ gueux” to be filled with his lighted fuel. 

Our lucky inventor was soon able to employ 
from fifteen to twenty old women at his furnace, 
carbonising tan all the year round. He had 
four strong horses, which no longer dragged 
carts lined with sheet iron, but large wrought- 
iron receptacles, with their several names of 
Vulcan, Polyphemus, Cyclops, and Lucifer, in 
black letters on bright brass plates, just like 
the engines of a railway. From these vehicles 
lighted tan was distributed to all the women 
engaged in the different Paris markets, be- 
sides which he supplied the foot-warmers of 
several large houses of refuge, including the 
hospitals of Salpétritre and Bicétre, and in 
a few years realised a handsome fortune by his 
ingenuity. 

In Paris not only are there breeders of 
* clean beasts and of beasts that are not clean, 
and of fowls and of other things that creep 
upon the earth,” but there are educators of 
squirrels, instructors of owls and canaries, pro- 
fessors of language for parrots, magpies and 
starlings, and of singing for chaflinches, gold- 
finches, and nightingales. Moreover, all these 
people manage to live by the singular professions 
they have chosen. ‘Take the case of the birds’ 
singing master, who earns quite as much as 
many professionals who teach singing to un- 
feathered bipeds. A bird that costs a few francs 
has its value more than quintupled after a course 
of lessons from one of these professors, who 
receive singing birds of every description as 
boarders, and superintend their musical edu- 
cation, or provide tutors for them at their 
own homes, in the shape of perfectly trained 
warblers, which are shut up night and day 
with the pupil whose vocal attainments are 
of an inferior order. Intelligent birds, after 
about six weeks’ instruction, are able to sing 
two or three airs correctly, and in due course 
will become more or less accomplished tenors 
and sopranos. These feathered Marios and 
Pattis are produced by contract for from five to 
ten francs each, according to the completeness 
of the musical education stipulated for. The 





terms for professors of their own species to 
instruct them at their own homes is generally 
sixpence per week, with board in addition, 

A few years ago the inhabitants of a par- 
ticular street in Paris were attacked with an 
unaccountable irritation of the epidermis, which 
compelled them to scratch themselves from 
morn till night, no considerate Duke of Argyle 
being there to take compassion on them. ‘The 
result was that they scarified themselves bit by 
bit, and any one seeing them would have thought 
that leprosy at least had fallen on the quarter. 
An inquiry was instituted by the authorities, 
when it was discovered that the proximity of a 
certain Mademoiselle Rose, breeder of ants, for 
the sake of their eggs for fattening young phea- 
sants, was the cause of the calamity. On the 
police visiting her establishment, they encoun- 
tered a woman between forty and fifty years of 
age, and of a terrible aspect, her face and hands 
being as completely tanned as though they had 
undergone dressing at the hands of a skilful 
currier. This was the result of continuous 
attacks on the part of her ungrateful pupils, 
whose inroads upon her person had forced her 
to encase the rest of her body in buff leather. 
Thus protected, she slept at night surrounded 
by sacks full of her vivacious merchandise in 
perfect security, and seemed much astonished 
at the police visiting her establishment. 

‘‘ How can any one venture to complain of 
these little insects?” remarked she. ‘ Why, 
I live in the very midst of them, and do not 
feel any the worse. Some one must have a 
spite against me I am certain—the world is so 
wicked.” Despite, however, of all she could 
urge, Mademoiselle Rose was obliged to trans- 
port her strange boarding establishment to a 
perfectly isolated building beyond the barrier, 
and in due course the cutaneous irritation 
experienced by her late neighbours was allayed. 

Mademoiselle Rose had her correspondents in 
many of the departments of Frarfce, more espe- 
cially in those where very large forests exist, 
and paid them at the rate of a couple of francs 
a day. Her aggregate daily consignments 
were about half a score of large sacks, her 
profits on which amounted to thirty francs. 
She was proud of her trade, and maintained 
that she was the only person who throughly 
understood the fecundation of emmets, having 
long since made it her business to study the 
manners and customs of these insects. “I 
can make them,” she used to say, “lay eggs 
at will, and produce ten times as many as they 
do in a wild state. To accomplish this I place 
them in a room where there is an iron stove 
kept heated red hot. I allow them to make 
their nests where they please, as it never does 
to interfere with them. They require great 
care, and the more attention you bestow upon 
them the more money they will bring you in. 
I sell their eggs to the chemists, and supply 
the Jardin des Plantes and most of the breeders 


of pheasants in the neighbourhood of Paris | 


with them. The young birds have a particular 
liking for this kind of food.” 
Not only has Paris its breeders of ants, but 
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its breeders of “ gentles” as well. The more 
than two thousand enthusiastic anglers, men 
and boys, which the city numbers, need a good 
deal of bait for their lines, and an old man, 
known as Pére Salin, found a way to supply it. 
The calling is anything but a clean one, 
although the manufacture was, so to say, self- 
working. All that was requisite was, to obtain 
a good supply of defunct domestic animals and 
store them away in an old loft until they were 
in a state of putrescence, when the gentles 
were collected and packed in tin cases, known 
as “ culotées,” for which a couple of francs 
each were charged, and by the sale of which 
our gentle merchant realised a profit of about 
fifteen francs a day in the height of the season. 
In the winter he turned his attention to rear- 
ing worms for nightingales—a first-rate busi- 
ness in its way, yielding an ample return on an 
insignificant capital; the Parisians who keep 
nightingales being mostly rich old women and 
quiet tradesmen, who pay well for the favourite 
food of their pets. 

Everybody knows the cleverly made-up 
‘* dummies” with which small tradesmen all 
the world over stock their shops, but few 
would imagine, that the handsome joints of 
meat and other comestibles, which are dis- 
played in the windows of the inferior class of 
Paris restaurants to tempt the passing epi- 
cure, are simply hired for the purpose. Certain 
butchers do a considerable trade in letting out 
these show joints, these graceful gigots, succu- 
lent-looking fillets and elegantly trimmed cut- 
lets, arranged with such art to catch the eyes 
of the unwary. To let out provisions on hire 
seems strange enough, but hardly more strange 
than letting out clean linen, which is a trade of 
itself in the low quarters of Paris. The gar- 
ment exchanged is required to be of equal 
value with that let on hire, otherwise a pro- 
portionate deposit, in addition to the fixed 
price paid in advance for the hiring, is exacted. 
Among other odd things let on hire in Paris, 
leeches may be enumerated. You can secure 
the services of a dozen of these useful little 
animals, which are such benefactors to man- 
kind and meet with so much ingratitude in 
return, at the rate of a couple of sous each, 
and many of their owners will bring them and 
set them biting for a small extra payment. 

Among the more out-of-the-way Parisian 
types, one of the most peculiar is the individual 
known as the “ guardian angel,” who, while 
ordinarily the poorest of the poor, is required 
to be scrupulously honest, as well as firm 
against all attempts at cajolery, sober in the 
midst of temptation, and brave in the presence 
of danger. He flourishes chiefly in the out- 
skirts of the city, where wine-shops, although 
sufficiently numerous, are not quite at every 
man’s door as they are in many quarters of 
Paris, and during the day hangs about the 
more thriving of these establishments doing 
odd jobs for the proprietor in return for a 
scanty meal; while in the evening he waits 
patiently in front of the counter until his 
services are in requisition to assist any member 








of the company home, whose potations may 
have rendered incapable of performing that 
office for himself. From the moment he is 
engaged, he has to exhibit an almost diplo- 
matic skill in frustrating the various schemes 
which wine is apt to suggest to its more ardent 
votaries, on finding themselves subject to un- 
pleasant supervision. As he who has already 
drank too much invariably wants to continue 
drinking, it is of the utmost importance, when 
once the guardian angel has got his charge on 
the road home, for him to steer clear of the 
invitingly open doors of the various wine- 
shops along their line of route; he must, 
moreover, disregard alike his entreaties, 
prayers, promises, and threats, while pretend- 
ing to respect them ; must prevent his charge 
from engaging in conversation with passers- 
by, and keep him from entangling himself in 
broils ; or failing this, must tear him away by 
brute force, and even fight for him, if neces- 
sary. If he cannot otherwise get him along, 
he must be able to carry him home on his 
back. The guardian angel is held responsible 
for whatever property his charge has about 
him, who, next day, will reward his guide, 
philosopher, and friend of the night before 
with a franc, or half a franc, according as he is 
liberal or mean in such matters. He is not 
likely to shuffle out of paying the fee, as this 
would subject him to being cut by all his boon 
companions, who would feel their own safety, 
in the hour of danger, imperilled, should the 
guardian angel of the clique be once defrauded 
of his due. Some of these succourers of frail 
humanity provide themselves with hand-bar- 
rows, in which they deposit their charge when 
he is in an utterly helpless state, and wheel 
him leisurely home. As a guardian angel’s 
opportunities of earning money come all toge- 
ther, as it were, and as, moreover, he can only 
conduct one fallen spirit home at a time, his 
nightly earnings rarely exceed two francs, and 
commonly not more than half that amount. 

The clients of the guardian angel sleep 
soundly as a matter of course. Should their 
avocations require them to be astir at sunrise, 
Paris has its living alarums to waken them 
up at the modest charge of two sous. In the 
neighbourhood of the great central market, 
where the thousands of people employed have 
to be at their posts by daybreak, and for this 
reason live as close to the spot as possible, the 
réveilleuse, as she is styled, abounds. Heavy 
sleepers, such as those who have been con- 
ducted home overnight by guardian angels, 
and who live on feurth or fifth floors, are far 
from profitable clients, as, no matter the 
amount of time wasted in rousing them, the 
fee is still only two sous. By many of her 
clients the réveilleuse is received with growls 
interspersed with oaths ; but, nowise intimi- 
dated, she replies with smiles and the soft 
answers that turn away wrath. She is never- 
theless resolute, and never quits a client until 
he is thoroughly awake. 

Another strange Parisian calling is that of 
the wedding poet, who watches the announce- 
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ment of forthcoming marriages among the 
small shopkeeping class, and takes his notes of 
the bride, the colour of her hair, complexion, 
and style of face and figure on the steps of the 
mairie as the wedding party enter the building. 
On the shoemaker’s principle, that there is 
nothing like leather, he remarks to the bride- 
groom, whom he subsequently intercepts at 
the door of the restaurant where the ‘“ néce” is 
to be celebrated, that a wedding without poetry 
is deprived of all its sentiment, and then pro- 
ceeds to show that happy individual the little 
string of compliments, which have already done 
duty hundreds of times, but which he gives 
him to understand have been inspired by the 
charming bride of to-day. To remove any 
feeling of apprehension which might be enter- 
tained with regard to his appearance in the 
midst of an elegant company in threadbare 
attire, he takes care to inform the bridegroom 
that he has a dress suit at home—meaning 
that, if engaged, he knows where to hire one. 
After dinner he recites his poetical rhapsody 
in praise of the bride, for which his fee is ordi- 
narily fifteen francs, though he will not disdain 
a smaller sum. 

Another curious specialist was the man who 
gained his living by guessing riddles, that is to 
say the rebuses, charades, and logogriphes 
which it was the fashion with certain news- 
papers to publish periodically, with the view, it 
is supposed, of sharpening the intellects of 
their more obtuse subscribers. In those quarters 
of the city where the class of small renters 
abound, an extraordinary excitement used to 
prevail at all the cafés, estaminets, and board- 
ing houses on the mornings these intellectual 
problems made their appearance. Profiting by 
this circumstance, a small band of C&dipuses 
arose who, as early as possible after the papers 
were published, and they had themselves 
solved the enigma of the day, commenced their 
rounds to the various cafés, and for a fee of five 
sous privately furnished the proprietors with 
a written solution of the problem. In these 
golden days riddle-guessers with a large con- 
nexion would make as muchas forty francs out 
of a single rebus. 

Until ousted by recent demolitions, or by 
virtue of sanitary regulations, there existed, in 
the very heart of Paris, close to the College of 
France in fact, a town-bred goatherd who kept 
his herd, more than fifty in number, up five 
pairs of stairs in a couple of ordinary sized 
rooms divided into as many stalls as he had 
goats, and made his living by selling their 
milk. Dressed in ashort jacket, gaiters, sabots, 
and broad-brimmed hat, and with the orthodox 
crook in hand, he used daily to drive the 
animals to pasture some couple of miles off, ten 
at a time; and to see of a morning the goats 
descending the polished stairs, slippery as any 
Alpine glacier, was a singular sight. ‘The man 
had been originally a bricklayer’s labourer, 
whose wife gave birth to three children at a 
single confinement, when, according to the 
prevailing custom under such circumstances, 
she was provided by the authorities with a 





couple of goats to assist her in suckling them. 
Wife and children, however, alike died, and 
the bereaved husband and father, finding him- 
self in undisturbed possession of the animals, 
abandoned the hod for the crook, and became 
a breeder and tender of kids, and dealer in 
goats’ milk. He nourished his animals in 
accordance with certain formule drawn up for 
him by some medical students, and over their 
different stalls were inscribed not only their 
names, but the particular kind of food they were 
fed upon. Thus we read: 

‘¢Mélie Morvanguilotte, fed upon carrots, 
for Madame M., suffering from disease of the 
liver. 

‘“‘ Jeanne la Ross, hay and mint, Mademoi- 
sélle A., chlorosis. 

‘“* Marie Noel, born at the stable, by Marius 
out of Jeanette, nourished upon iodurated hay, 
for the son of Monsieur R., poorness of blood.” 

The colouring of meerschaum pipes wholesale 
by chemical means has given the death-blow to 
a particular industry which used to thrive in 
Paris. While walking along the quays one was 
accustomed to meet a tribe of vagabonds stroll- 
ing gravely up and down, smoking pipes of a 
value that seemed to belie their honest posses- 
sion of them. One naturally asked oneself how 
it was that all these Parisian lazzaroni possessed 
such pipes, and managed to pass their entire 
time in smoking. It turned out that the pipes 
were not exactly their own, and that smoking 
was their trade. The way ‘they went to work 
was this: They smoked a common pipe until 
it was well coloured, and then exchanged it for 
an uncoloured pipe of superior quality, which, 
after colouring, they exchanged in turn, and 
so they went on until the pipe dealer felt him- 
self warranted in entrusting them with pipes of 
some value, in exchange for those they bought. 
These they would colour at the rate of from 
half a franc to a franc each, according to size, 
payable half in cash and half in tobacco at the 
wholesale price. Such adepts had they become, 
and so laboriously did they puff and blow, 
that, with a consumption of half a franc’s 
worth of tobacco, they could produce one large 
or a couple of smaller masterpieces a day, 
which gave them a net profit of fifty centimes, 
thus expended by them : 

Centimes. 
An Arlequin (scraps of meat mixed with 
vegetables end other ingredients) . 10 


A “canon” (of some violet-coloured 
liquid called wine) . 10 
Bread, or a pound of potatoes in their 
skins . 10 
A “goutte” of « casse- -poitrine” (spirit 
seasoned with cayenne pepper) 10 
Lodging for the night on om foot 
feathers (straw) - 2 - 10 


50 


It would be difficult to reduce material life 
to more minute proportions than these, still 
the competition was brisk as long as the trade 
lasted. Science, however, gave a death-blow 
to it, and meerschaum pipes are now-a-days 


coloured by a chemical process, which consists | 
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in soaking them in a decoction of tobacco after 
slightly heating them. Pipes coloured by this 
means are quite as much perfumed as by the 
old process, and are coloured with greater re- 
gularity ; above all, they are cleaner, which is 
a special recommendation. 

Some years ago attempts were made in Paris 
to unite material and mental aliment in various 
ingenious ways. ‘There were proprietors of 
reading-rooms who presented their subscribers 
with so many tickets for dinner at particular 
restaurants with which they had entered into 
arrangements, and there were one or two pub- 
lications which followed the example. The 
Figaro, on its part, gave a case of oranges to 
every subscriber for twelve months, and so re- 
cently as last Christmas the Etendard, a grave 
political journal, sought to attract its readers 
by bribing them with boxes of bonbons. The 
restaurants, in their turn, tried to secure re- 
gular customers by serving with the hors 
d’ceuvres an instalment of some exciting ro- 
mance by a popular writer, thereby enabling 
their patrons to gratify their literary and gas- 
tronomic tastes at the same moment, and ac- 
quire a perfect library of fiction in the course 
of the year. The idea found an imitator in the 
proprietor of a wine shop, who promised to 
clothe his customers from head to foot, in the 
very latest fashion, free of charge. This was a 
‘‘ reform of tailors’ bills” not to be disregarded 
by “thirsty souls,” at any rate, who, by pur- 
chasing right off a ‘‘ piece” of wine, or a few 
litres of brandy, could obtain a coat or a pair 
of trousers, while even an ordinary ‘ nip’—a 
‘‘ velvet on the stomach,” as the Parisians term 
it—if repeated often enough, brought its re- 
ward. Taking a ‘‘ canon” of wine, or a “ demi- 
setier” of brandy every morning, and an “ ab- 
sinthe” in the afternoon, for a couple of months, 
procured you an extra superfine hat, while an ad- 
ditional month’s consumption would entitle you 
toa pair of boots instead. Bibulous individuals, 
who preferred receiving their bonuses right off, 
could, after the requisite amount of consump- 
tion, secure a showy necktie or an electro-gilt 
ring before quitting the counter. 

Not the least odd way—not of getting a 
living, for the slack seasons are too frequent 
for this, but of picking up francs in Paris— 
is that pursued by some of the wine-shop 
keepers in the neighbourhood of the Place de 
la Roquette, where all the executions take 
place. Our French neighbours have not yet 
followed the good example we have set them 
of erecting the scaffold within the prison walls ; 
still the authorities, with a sort of instinct of 
the demoralizing effect of these exhibitions, are 
particularly careful to keep the days fixed for 
execution secret till the very latest moment. 
With the view that those who have a craving 
for these displays may not be disappointed, 
the neighbouring wine-shop keepers undertake 
for a stated sum, to telegraph to their re- 
spective clients the moment preparations for 
erecting the guillotine have commenced. Were 
executions more frequent, the Parisians, with 
their spirit of enterprise in all that relates to 





spectacular matters, would no doubt establish 
a regular agency on the boulevards similar to 
those in connexion with the theatres, where a 
plan of the ‘‘ place” would be visible, and re- 
served seats might be engaged. 





MORE OF WILLS AND WILL MAKING. 
THE COCLOUGH BATTLE. IN TWO PARTS, 
Part I. 

In the county of Wexford are the ruins of a 
fine old abbey, converted into a country-house, 
with a wall, here and there many feet thick, and 
a little window or two so deeply embayed, that 
the stranger opening them fancies he is plunging 
his arm into some deep hole. Round it economic 
modernisers have crusted little rooms and ad- 
ditions, but the abbey portion was held a 
sad drawback, the country gentlemen about 
considering it a sort of ‘‘ rat-hole.” It was full 
of curious panelling, recesses, &c., on the ex- 
istence of which the present owners might well 
congratulate themselves. It is called ‘Tintern 
Abbey. The rental was about ten thousand a 
year, and towards the end of the last century 
it was enjoyed by a Sir Vesey Coclough, a dis- 
sipated gentleman of the old Irish school. He 
had three relations, one named Cesar, known 
among the people there as “The Barrister,” 
or, more correctly, as ‘The Counshillor,” 
who later became Chief Justice of a colony; 
Dudley, a clergyman; and Sarsfield. Sir 
Vesey was exactly the “bold, bad man” that 
figures in melodramas—a true roysterer, and 
so partial to the society of ladies other than 
his wife, and so scandalously noisy in the en- 
joyment of their company, that the lady was 
driven from the house, and obliged to live 
in a neighbouring country-town with barely 
the necessaries of life, where she struggled to 
bring up her children. But for friends, she would 
literally have starved. Meanwhile the brothers 
and other relations held carnival at the family 
mansion, and succeeded in obtaining from Sir 
Vesey advantageous leases and other benefits, 
keeping his mind all the time duly inflamed. 
The career of most members of his family was 
in keeping. Every one was in difficulties. 
The Rev. Dudley's ‘‘ necessities,” as they were 
called, were always pressing; and the Chief 
Justice became speedily much embarrassed in 
his circumstances. “His salary as Chief 
Justice,” says the brief, gently enough, ‘ being 
inadequate to support the dignity of his office ; 
as it would appear that a Colonial Chief Justice- 
ship was at that time regarded with more con- 
sideration than at present.” The later career 
of this gentleman was very trying to him, as 
he had to live in retirement in London. 

The ‘ Counsellor” was cousin to the owner 
of Tintern Abbey, and both were called Cesar 
—a favorite family name. By and by, the two 
cousins had a falling out, and as it was always 
handsomely understood that near relationship 
should be no bar to an arrangement, they went 
out and fought a duel. ‘This, instead of pro- 
ducing “satisfaction,” strange to say, com- 
pletely estranged the relations; a permanent 
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breach took place between them, and it was be- 
lieved they never could be reconciled. This, 
however, is anticipating a little. 

Sir Vesey’s eldest son, Caesar Coclough, 
thus disowned, and thus brought up in pri- 
vation, determined to seek his fortune away 
from his native land, and began a career that 
is almost picturesque. He went to London 
first, about the year 1790, where he tried to 
support himself by writing for the press. He 
was a man of refined tastes, with a turn for 
mechanical inventions, engineering, chemistry, 
and music—accomplishments which were to be 
developed by foreign travel and practice. About 
the year 1792, being then about twenty-six, he 
ran over to Paris full of spirits, and prepared 
to enjoy his expedition. His impressions of 
the place at that time were gay, and told 
graphically. ‘‘I can now manage pork tripes, 
and I take breakfast 4 la mode Frangais, with- 
out cloath or butter, and dine at one, two, or 
three o'clock off nasty, stinking stews ; in fine, 
Iam quite a Frenchman, except that I drink 
much and talk little. I have as yet had no 
tidings of my shirts, and really have had but 
four these two months; but that is full enough 
for Paris, where dirt, parade, pleasure, and 
politics are the springs of action. Overstreet 
and Betty saw the king and queen this day, 
and one of the twenty-three playhouses, and 
were quite sick of it before half was over.” He 
naturally took a fancy to the lively city, had 
his lodgings there by the year, and was there 
again in August of the same year. There 
was a general nervousness then in Paris, when 
many were inclined to quitit; but all the 
ports were strictly guarded, and no one allowed 
out. ‘When all the conspirators are taken, 
then the passports will be renewed, and then I 
intend going to Rouen, ready to pass into 
England in case any affraca should take place. 
Something is wanting much here ; really there 
is too much licentiousness.” In October he 
was unable to get away, and was heading 
his letters enthusiastically, ‘‘ Fourth year of 
liberty, and the first of Equality and the 
French Republic.” He had quite caught the 
new enthusiasm, had a conversation with 
“Roland, the minister of the Intérieur,” and 
told him of the necessity for sending arms to 
Ireland. Everything was growing dearer by 
one-half from what it was the year before. The 
exchange on England was about twenty. At 
the ordinary where he dined they cut off a dish, 
but the price was still only fifteen-pence. He 
was at a curious dinner in November, where 
the English, Scotch, and Irish, with other 
strangers, met to celebrate the victory of the 
French Republic. Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
proposed a toast that all hereditary titles 
should be abolished, and Mr. Coclough sat op- 
posite to Tom Paine, and talked with him on 
the state of Ireland, It was agreed between 
them that there ought to be an address to the 
English people, ‘‘ to prevent the court circu- 
lating poison about the Irish.” On his birth- 
day he was going to make all his friends drink 
to the health of ‘‘ Good citizen Coclough.” But 





whisper, as it were, which speaks the awe- 
stirring character of the times: ‘‘Say not one 


word of politics in future. There will be no | 
war except one particular thing takes place. | 


Before this is ten miles, Louis the unfortunate 
will be no more. I attended his process for 


eleven hours yesterday, and he was condemned || 


to death in the space of twenty-four hours by 
a majority of (I counted) thirty-two. Adieu. 
The king is going.” In March, he went to the 
theatre one Sunday night, “‘ and it was as full 
as if all France was in the state of riches and 
luxury that usually accompanies a continued 
and profound peace. The natural levity is such 
that I could find numbers of characters like my 
father here: in fact, my father, as a French- 
man, would be called a galant et honnéte 
homme, for vices here of the most enormous 
kind are not considered such.” Things, how- 
ever, were growing dark for the English. 
Money was not to be obtained. The future 
French emigrés were bidding with each other 
for bills on England, but the difficulty was to 
get them into the country, and by writing four 
letters, there was a chance of one arriving. A 
speculating Englishman could make fifty per 
cent of his bill on London. Rare articles were 
selling by auction, and he was buying until he 
became, as he said, “like a caravan.” But 
with the war with England all these residents 
were converted into détenus, and sent to St. 
Germains, where Cocloughwas put into the story 
over the room where James the Second died. 
Every degree of humanity was shown to them. 

His life during this anxious period must have 
been a strange one. At times all his supplies 
were cut off for months, and then the generosity 
of friends in France aided him. At other 
seasons he was cast into prison, and once was 
very near being included in one of the death- 
lists of the Reign of Terror. It was surprising 
that, with such recollections, he could have 
wished to linger in the country. But all the 
while he was laying up a store of grudges 
against his father and other relations at home, 
who were treating him ill, taking advantage of 
his absence, and perhaps praying that some 
bonnet rouge would denounce him, and hurry 
him up to the nearest lanterne. 

In 1794 Sir Vesey died, but his son and heir 
was a prisoner of war. Relations of his, how- 
ever, took charge of the estate for a time, and 
one of them got the abbey newly roofed, having 
some three years before got a hint to do so, 
from the dining-room cornice and ceiling 
tumbling in, and smashing his bed to pieces. 
The exile was allowed to make his way down to 
Lausanne, where he lived under surveillance, 
and found it so attractive that nothing could 
tempt him home. A prisoner of fortune in those 
days would not have found it hard to obtain 
release. Hisfriends informed him that it was 
intended to lay a tax of sixteen per cent on old 
Irish absentees, but the news did not stir him. 
He went on to Ulm. 

It was now the year 98, and the Irish gen- 


tleman, who was a democrat in Paris, was to || 


feel a little acutely the result of those doctrines 
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in January he wrote a curious letter, in a| nearer home. The rebellion was drawing on. || 
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In June, the brother, who was in Ireland, was 
writing over sketches of rebellion as graphic 
as those he had received. He had gone up to 
Dublin, and found himself under martial law. 
There was no business doing, and every one had 
to be at their homes by nine o'clock. He ac- 
cordingly left, and set sail for Wexford in a little 
sloop, and found everything there in consterna- 
tion. Only the night before some four thou- 
sand of the insurgents had assembled outside 
the town, and he relates, very graphically, the 
engagement between them and the two hun- 
dred men of the North Cork Militia, in which 
the rebels killed every one of the party but 
four. ‘I should have told you,” he adds, in 
an oddly placed way, ‘‘ that my mother is in 
Dublin. The whole country became later at 
their mercy, and Tom M‘Cord and I, and all 
the Protestants, retreated into Duncannon ; not 
that I was a bit afraid of our own people, for 
there was nothing they dreaded so much as 
being forced, through dire necessity, to join 
the insurgents.” So he and Tom M‘Cord sailed 
in a little sloop and got over to Wales. In 
his next, he begins that he takes up his pen 
‘to write the saddest letter you ever did, or, I 
hope, you ever will, receive.” He gives a little 
vignette from this bloody chronicle. ‘My 
Uncle Tom was killed at Arklow charging the 
rebels at the head of his troops; but now to 
freeze your very blood; my unfortunate Uncle 
Cornelius was surrounded and kept a prisoner 
in his own house by the rebels, when, in order 
to save his life, he supplied them with provi- 
sions; for doing which, when the army was 
victorious and retook Wexford, they tried him 
by a court-martial for aiding the rebels, and he 
was hanged this day week. John Coclough, of 
Craig, was also hanged; but he was always 
suspected of being a United man. William 
Hatten, John May, and many others are 
hanged, and, I suppose, all the papist mer- 
chants and gentlemen of Wexford also suf- 
fered. There were many Protestants, who, to 
save their own lives, were christened by a 
priest, and pretended to side with the rebels: 
such as my Uncle Cornelius, Tom Vokes, Tom 
Richards, and many more. The women were 
not injured anywhere, but were christened.” 
His brother replied: ‘‘ Judge of the horror of 
this perfidy that condemned the innocent, 
while two others were losing their lives in the 
service; but, my dear John, this is familiar. 
I fear the tears that we have already shed are 
not to be so soon dried, for the passions once 
roused to the point they are, mutual vengeance 
and ferocity produce long-continued effects.” 
But, presently, the Irish brother had to write that 
he was in confinement at Dublin, for there had 
been “several attempts made by Tottenham 
of Ross and the Protestant ascendancy party 
to suborn witnesses to swear against me, but in 
vain.” He had twice asked to be tried by 
court-martial; and Tom M‘Cord, the owner 
of the sloop, was included in the same warrant, 
but had escaped to London. His vessel was 
seized and detained. 

The exile travelling about the Continent 
took these disastrous events very philosophi- 











cally. He was sure that justice would pre- 
sently ‘rise from the troubled surf.” 

The Irish brother was at last enlarged, and, 
of course, after such an escape, returned a 
frantic loyalist. ‘‘I have been here,” he writes, 
‘*three weeks, and can’t bear almost to look 
out, on account of my meeting the vil- 
lains of this place, for such a horrid set of hell- 
hounds never inhabited any country ; they were 
intent on nothing but blood and murder—the 
greatest savages of Africa or America were 
civilisation itself compared to them. You can- 
not, nor did I, conceive it possible that man 
could be so ferocious; as it was, B. Harvey 
Keogh and J. C. were repeatedly in most immi- 
nent danger, and Keogh was taken out to be 
piked.” 

A little scene in Dublin. ‘‘ Last Monday I 
met Chas. Tottenham at Waddy’s door. I told 
him he was the greatest rascal in Ireland, but 
I knew he would not take the notice of it a 
gentleman ought; he never made the smallest 
reply ; and on the Friday following I met him 
in the same place, and told him the same story, 
when he mustered up passion enough to call 
me arascal. J told him he should hear from me ; 
but he was resolved he should not, for he went 
to Judge Downs himself and gave information, 
and that evening I was taken into custody and 
brought before the judge, and bound in six 
thousand pounds to keep the peace for three 
years.” ‘This abortive attempt at a rencontre 
is amusing, but the ingenious mode of giving a 
challenge, because the other was goaded into 
using the word “ rascal,” is highly charac- 
teristic. Here is a sketch of the two maid- 
servants: ‘Katty and Kitty are at lodgings. 
Moll is at present at Solmestown, but she is 
to go to Tintern. | She is fallen to drink again, 
and is not perfectly in her senses. Katty and 
she can’t agree at all. Katty takes the drop 
sometimes herself, and then is rather saucy.” 
The sale of a borough in these pure days, and 
the terms of sale: ‘‘ It is at length sold to Lord 
Lismore and Sir William Meadows—accept- 
ances for eight thousand pounds payable in 
ninety-one days, and five thousand pounds 
payable with interest in one year.” We get 
glimpses of all sorts of strange arrangements, 
as “Lord Lismore wants to sell the corpora- 
tion of Enniscorthy ; he asks five hundred 
pounds, probably he would take four hundred 
pounds.” 

It was now the year 1806, so that the Lord of 
Tintern bids fair to become a regular foreigner. 
Nothing could draw him homewards, he was so 
absorbed in study and science. He was once more 
a détenu, for the war had broken out, and he 
seemed to have grown to dislike the notion of 
returning. He was devoted to his inventions. 
‘‘Such pursuits,” he wrote when they were press- 
ing him to become a candidate for his county, 
‘‘excite neither envy nor gratitude,” which was 
something in the shape of an epigram, “and 
to them [ owe my present tranquillity.” For 
the silk manufacturers of a town memorialised 
the government, with the legal authorities of 
the place, that he should be allowed to reside 
on parole, an exception to the treatment of the 
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other English, whom Napoleon treated with a | 
scandalous rigour. 


In return he taught them | will case. 


ambitious heroine who ought to figure in a 
And here it may be noticed 


the economy of pit coal, and its use in that| that a little consideration of will cases, and 


part, wood being so scarce as to be sold by the | 
pound. He enjoyed himself so much and was 
so happy, that he protested his apothecary’s bill 
during three years was but ten shillings. The 
‘‘only canker ” that disturbed him was the loss 
of his dear relatives at home; and rather 
touchingly, and even poetically, he complained 
how his friends “ are in turn, at different hours 
of the night and day, present to my heart- 
felt remembrance, a new face or voice en- 
chains the ideas of resemblance to one or 
other, and the momentary eve of a night’s 
sleep transports me amongst you, and following 
dreams let me enjoy the momentary happiness 
of your visionary society.” Still, when we 


degree voluntary, one is inclined to recal the 
rough cynic’s answer, in Boswell, to the anxious 


indeed causes of other descriptions, often 
discover an almost Sallustian tone of descrip- 
tion, etching out characters, &c., in most un- 
expected quarters ; witnesses and letter-writers 
frequently describing features of human cha- 
racter and human incidents with a graphic 
power and an unaffected force of language 
that many a professional writer might envy. 
This heroine, then, who possessed great at- 
tractions, it was insisted, laid herself out from 
the day of the marriage for the one aim of 
being mistress of Tintern Abbey during her 
husband's life, as well as after his death. The 
game was rather a difficult one: there were in- 
numerable relations to play against—squireens, 
clergymen, all watching and eager. Tothe future 
heir—a nephew—she had a special animosity ; 
and there were, of course, the usual schemes to 





father, who was mourfully bewailing the pos- 
sible condition of his son at school: ‘*'Then 
why don’t you take a post-chaise and go to 
him ?” 

At last, however, in the year 1814, and 
after the death, in a duel, of the faithful 
and affectionate Irish brother who had so 
long managed his affairs, the exile returned 
to his native land and to his estates, after 


reach the well-watched testator—ambuscades 
with the assumption that he was under intimida- 
tion, and before her, dare not exhibit his feelings. 
Such a situation, from its very uncertainty, 
from the speculation as to the contents of the 
coming will, which, after all, their fond hopes 
led them to believe would be in their favour—a 
situation protracted through many long years 
—must be one painfully dramatic. But as time 





an absence of nearly thirty years. He was 
a thorough foreigner, and some said a perfect 
French atheist. He had passed through a deal 
of privation and had borne some imprisonment. | 
He was now re-established, and in 1818 was | 
married and returned member for his county. | 

The surprise of meeting after that long | 
interval approached the dramatic. The great 
Irish brothers—one was about six feet three in 
height, rude, rough, boisterous, noisy, trained 
in the wildest school of wild Irish manners— 
were ready to burst with laughter at the strange 
Frenchified relation who had returned to them. 


wore on, and he grew old, she took some 
measures of jealous precauticn. He was not 


| allowed to read one of his letters without her 


previous permission, and frequently, perusal. 
Some she burned. She gave him her orders 
haughtily, and, it was said, used to strengthen 
her behests by such bold language as, ‘“‘ By 
G—d it shall be done!” But this and much 
more duly sworn to, may have been an invention 
on the side of the inflamed relations, driven 
frantic by what was impending. Her favourite 
theme to him was a harsh disparagement of 
their merits, ‘frequently (dx¢t falsely) stating 





A small, dandified, perhaps ‘ mincing” petit 
maitre, that read French poetry, and was| 
powdered 4 la mode. They came on him with 
quite the shock of a cold shower-bath. 
which to him seemed “ low,” coarse, and even | 
appalling, while they, with a good-natured 
contempt, determined to make something ‘like 


He | highly characteristic. 
shrank away from their noisy roysterings, | that she commenced her nefarious 


to him that they were swindlers, drunkards, 
and blackguards, iz order to lower them in his 
estimation,” the naiveté of which inuendo is 
It was charged, too, 
plot by 
setting her husband against his mother, a poor 


| old lady of ninety-seven, who was ordered out 


of his house in Molesworth-street, where she 


a man” of him, teach him to drink to his| had long lived rent free, at the suggestion, it 


tenth tumbler, like other Irish gentlemen, to 
fight duels, pass through roaring elections, and 
the other agrémens of Irish life. These well- 
meant attempts succeeded only partially, and 
their rough education and rude jokes seemed to 
have had the effect only of inspiring him with 
a lasting horror and a rooted dislike. 

The lady he selected for his wife was a 
woman of strong will and purpose, ‘‘of a 
haughty, irritable, and violent temper,” 
‘‘ sometimes approaching to phrensy,” ‘‘ jealous 
of the slightest interference, disappointment, 
or control ;” in short, precisely the sort of 


was said, of her imperious daughter-in-law. 
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